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Subscriptions to the AuBIon are payable in advance, and 
subscribers will please remit, by mail, without awaiting any 
notification from this office. 


MANHATTAN SAVINCS INSTITUTION 
664 Broadway, Corner Bleecker Street, 
DECEMBER 16, 1870. 


HE TRUSTEES OF THIS INSTITUTION HAVE DE- 
CLARED the Fortieth Semi-Annual Dividend, on all de- 
posits by the rules entitled thereto, at the rate of SIX PER 
CENT. per annum, payable on and after the third Monday in 
January. Alsoan EXTRA DIVIDEND of Une-Half of One Per 
Cent. of the accumulated surplus, payable at the same time. 
Dividends not withdrawn will receive interest the same as a 
deposit. E. F, BROWN, President. 
EpwakD SCHELL, Treasurer. 





C. F. ALVorD, Secretary. 


IMPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE CO., 
LONDON, 
CRIs :0' sass sivewcscccseseses 1803. 


Paid up Capital and Accumulated Funds, 
EIGHT MILLION DOLLARS IN GOLD. 





Office of the United States Branch, 40 & 42 Fine St. 


BE. W. CROWELL, Resment Manacer. 
JOSEPH B. ST. JOHN, Assistant MANAGER. 


Local Directors. 


FE. M, ArcurpaLp, H.B.M. ConsvL, Chairman. 

A. A. Low, of A. A. Low & Bros. 

E. & Jarrray, of E. 8. Jaffray & Co. 

RicHakpD Irvin, of Richard Irvin & Co. 

Davip SaLomon, No. 11 West 38th Street. 

J, Boorman Jounston, of J. Boorman Johnston & Co, 
Jas. Stuart, of J. & J. Stuart. 


Agents!’ Read This! 
E WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY OF $30 PER WEEK 
and exneuses, or allow a large commission, to sell our 


new and wonderful inventions. Address M. WAGNER  CO., 
Marshall, Mich. 











Price Ten Cents, 








A. T. STEWART & CO. 


ARE NOW OFFERING 
AI AN IMMENSE REDUCTION IN PRICES, 
IN ORDER TO CLOSE, 


DRESSES, 


SUITABLE FOR MISSES AND CHILDREN 
FROM 8 TO 10 YEARS OF AGE. 
A LARGE PORTION ARE IMPORTED, SOME OF 
WHICH ARE BRAIDED AND EMBROIDERED ON 
POPLINS, REPS, CASHMERES, AND 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JANUARY 14, 1072. 





WATERPROOF CLOTH, 
PRICES FROM $2 EACH UPWARD. 


For the convenience of customers the above are exhibited 
on the Tenth-street Section of the Second Story, adjoining the 
elevator. 


BROADWAY, FOURTH-AVE., NINTH AND TENTH STS, 


A. T. STEWART & CO. 


ARE MAKING LARGE ADDITIONS 
TO 
THEIR STOCK 
oF 





Popular Dress Goods, 


WHICH THEY OFFER 
AT A GREAT SACRIFICE IN PRICES 
IN ORDER TO CLOSE, PRIOR 
TO TAKING THEIR SEMI-ANNUAL 
INVENTORY. 





BROADWAY, FOURTH-AVE., NINTH AND TENTH 8TS8. 


WM. KNABE AND CO,, 
(Established 1833.) ” 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND, 





Manufacturers of 


SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


PIANOS, 
No, 650 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
J. BAUER, General Agent. 
_ PIANOS TO RENT AND SOLD ON INSTALLMENTS. 


A CREAT OFFER!! 
Horace Waters, 481 Broadway, W.Y., will dispose 
of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELODEONS, and ORGANS o 
six first-class makers, including Chickering & Son's, aT Ex 
TREMELY LOW PRICES FOR CASH, DURING THIS MONTH. ur will 
take trom $4 10 $20 monthly unti paid; the same to let, and 
rent money applied if purchased. 


UDLEY W. GAZZAM, 


SOLICITOR IN BANKRUPTOY 
UTICA, N. Y. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT’S 
teel Pens. 
Sold by all Dealers throughout the world. 


AMERICAN BRANCH OF THE House, 
91 John Street, New York. 


HENRY Owen, Agent. JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONB. 


"A GENTS WANTED—(#225 A MONTH) by the AMERICAN 
A KNITTING MACHINK CO. Boston, Mass, or &t. Louis, 


GRAND, 





















































NEW BOOKS. 
CARLETON, PUBLISHER, NEW YORK. 


THE CLOVEN FOOT. 


A new comic book, by Orpheus C. Kerr, being a rich burlesque 
upon Charles Dickens’ tamous story, ‘ Mystery of Edwin Drood.,’ 
he humor and fun in this brilliant new book is irresistible; 
every body is talking and laughing about it. Price $1.50. | 


ITALIAN LIFE AND LEGENDS. 


A delightful new book, by Mrs.JAnna Cora (Mowatt) Ritchie. 
Containing many extremely interesting sketches of Life in a 
interspersed with famous historical legends, &c. Beautifully 
illustrated. Price $1.50. 


A New Nove. sy Marron HARLAND. 
AT LAST. 


An entirely new novel [never before published in book form] 
oy Marion Harland, author of those wide-selling books—Alone— 
idden Path—Moss-Side—Nemesis—Miriam—Helen Gardner— 
Husbands and Homes—Supnybank—Kuby’s Husband—and Phe- 
mie's Temptation. Price $1 50. 


THE OULPRIT FAY. 


A beautiful holiday edition of this charming faery poem by 
Joseph Rodman Drake. Illustrated with 100 original illustra- 
tions. Elegantly bound in cloth, gilt edges, price $2.00. 


ADRIFT WITH A VENGEANCE. 


A new novel, by K. ConNWALis. ‘“ One of the most touching 
stories of woman’s love and man’s devotion ever wiitten,’ 


Price $1 50. 
DREAM MUSIC. 


A new volume of Poems, by Frederic R. Marvin. Beautifully 
ne on tinted paper, and bound in bevelled boards. Price 
1.50, 


J 
a 
Josh Billings’ Farmers’ Alminax, for 1871—A new illustrated 
comic Work........ O00 ceseceeccocesecescocseesseesse sees 





Gingersnaps—A spicy book, by Fanny Fern, author of 
«Folly ou Flies,” SaecieGustn connie toaeibis ean 150 


Chris and Otho—A capital new novel, by Mrs. Julie P. Smith,$1 75 





Captain Mayne Reid’s famous works—New edition in boxes, 
WP En 65h0ccccecephernipacenenssanebeensee sane $1 50 


Mrs. Hill’s New Cook Boox and Domestic Receipte—The 
BONS Pinca: cvccncccenncviccecnesess00ceescseness $2 00 


Inez—A novel by Augusta Evans, author of “ Beulab,” 
SFR, GRE. ccc cccccccscssccecscccccssccscsencssoosces $1 75 


Our Saturday Nights—a new book, by Brick Pomeroy, with 
I 06 0.6'00'5'0:00-0050400060:000000000000% ieaesaeenee $1 50 





Hammer and Rapier—By ‘Surrey of Eagle’s Nest,’ (John 
Esten Cooke).......0-cecewsee «- $1 50 





Vashti—a new novel by Aug”sta Evans, author of ‘ 8t. El- be 
TL SN von e0eseere0cns sebieb deena ssaeieRsearene $2 00 





Living Writers of the South—By Prof. J. Wood Davidson, 
Of South Carolina. .........ecceeccccccceccecscssccescens $2 00 


Saint Paul—From the French of Ernest Renan, author of 
PE EE vi ccnccessnuss psensosdencetsscdeqeasesner™ $1 





Women and Theatres—a spicy and brilliant new book. by 
CEIGS EGOS osscccccccveqecsivcocasqvenccceccessesooese® $1 50 





Warwick—The new sensational novel, by Mansfield Tracy 
WROTE. 00:006<cvescccccccces cece cocceschycesesesenses# $1 75 





Guilty or Not Guilty—A new American novel...--++++++++ 





Honor Brignt—a new novel by the author of ‘ Malbrook,’ $1 50 





tay” These books are beautifully bound—sold everywhere—and 
sent by mail, postage free, on receipt of price, by 


G. W. CARLETON, Publisher, 
Madison Square, cor. Fifth Avenue and Broadway, New York. 





ALL GOOD CABINET ORGAN TEACHERS 
USE 
Clarke’s New Method 
FOR 
Reed Organs. 
It is the Best and Most Popular Instruction Book Published 
for these Favorite Instrumente. 
Sent to any address post-paid on receipt of 





Price $2.50. 


rice, 
, OLIVER DITSON & CO, 
277 Washington Street, Boston. 


OC. H. DITSON & CO., 





71) Broadway, N. Y. 
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OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 








CUNARD LIME, 

THE RRITISH AND N. A. BR. M. STHAMSHIPS. 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL, 
Calling at Cork Harbour. 

Every Wednesday and every Thursday. 
RATES OF PASSAGE, 

By the Wednesday Steamers, not carrying steerage. = 

i . $180 00 in Gold. Second Cabin, $80 00, Gold. 

wah is..... sesescecseseess9145 00, Gold. 
By the Thursday Steamers. 

First Cabin $80.00, Gold. Steerage......30,00, Currency. 

Steerage tickets from Liverpool and Queenstown and all parts 
of Europe, at lowest rates. 

Through Bills of lading given for Belfast, Glasgow, Havre, Ant- 
werp. and other ports on the continent; and for Mediterranesn 
Orta, 

. For Freight and Cabin passc<e, apply at the Company’s Office, 
4 Rowling Green. 

For Steerage passage, at 111 Broadway, Trinity Building. 

YHAB, G. FRANCKLYN, AGerrt. 





FOR LIVERPOOL AND TS aan 
NMAN LINE OF MAIL STEAMERS, SAILING FROM 
I YORK EVERY SATURDAY AND ALTERNATE TUES- 
DAYS. . 
~ RATES OF PASSAGE 
BY THR MAIL STEAMER SAILING EVBRY SATURDAY, 
PAYABLE IN GOLD. PAYABLE IN OURRENCY. 


MAME ccccccccccse 875 | STUBRAGB .........--000 $30 
a London....,....80 Do. to London...... 35 
No. OS FRB oe cccccccse 90 Do, $9 Fcc cosese 38 
Do. to Halifax, N. 8...20 Do. to Halifax...... 15 


PASSAGE BY THE TUESDAY STEAMER, VIA HALIFaX. 
FIRST CABIN. STEBRAGE. 
Payable in Gold. Payable in Currency. 
Liverpool.....cc-cocccesevees $80 | Liverpool 
Halifax.... sénsieasaucns> EC 
Tickets sold to and from Eugiand, [reland, and the Continent, 
at moderate rates. 
For farther information, apply at the Company’s offices, 
JOHN G. DALE, Agent, 15 Broadway, New York. 


NATIONAL STEAMSHIP CO. 


“TEAMERS WEEKLY FROM LIVERPOOL AND NEW 
Ss YORK, calling at QUEENSTOWN. 


ol) ee (Now Building.) ENGLAND..........3,450tons. 
BGYPT,...000- do TEE cccccoves+coces 3,310 * 
ROLLAND........- 8,800 tons. HELVETIA........ 315 ** 
ik eer 4,000 * PENNSYLVANIA..2,872 ‘* 
FRANCE........... 3,512 ‘* VIRGINIA.,......... 2,876 ** 
PRE QUEEN,......3,517 ‘“* DENMARE......... ie 


One of the above First Class Iron Steamers will leave from 
Pier 47 North River every Saturday, for Liverpool, calling. at 
Queenstown. 

Rates of Passage. 

To Liverpool or Queenstown : 

Cabin, $75 and $65 Currency. 

‘* prepaid from Liverpool, Queenstown,....$65 and $75 ‘* 

to Liverp’! or Queenstown and Return, ..8130 ad 
Steerage, to Live Rovowwcccccccevcocesccceccese - 

“prepaid from Liverpvol, Queenstown, Glas- 
gow, and Londonderry.............+.++s0- * 

Yor freight or passage apply at the Orricss .F THB CoMPANY, 
86 Broadway, F. W. J. HURST, Manager. 





TAPSCOTT’S EMICRATION 
AND FORBIGN BXCHANGE OFFICH 
86 SOU LM STREET, New York, 


FAGSAGE TO AND FROM LIVERPOOL AND 
QUEENSTOWN WEEKLY, 
By First-Class Steamships. 
ALSO FROM LIVERPOOL AND LONDON, 
By RKeevcak Salting Packets WEEKLY. 
DRAFTS for £1 aud Upwards, available in any part of Great 
Britain and Ireland at the lowest rates. 


THE ANCHOR LINE STEAMERS 
SAIL TO AND FROM GLASGOW AND DERRY EVERY 
BATURDAY AND ALTERNATE WEDNESDAY. 

Passengers Booked and forwarded from all railway stations 
in Great Britain, ireland, Germany, Norway, Sweden, or Den- 
mark, to America as safely, speedily, comfortably and cheaply 
as by any other route or line. 

“ BXPRESS'’ STEAMERS. 
Anglia 





q “ EXTRA” STEAMERS, 





Doan ck needa eee Jan. Britannia .......,, Jan. 11 
po OS Sr BOR. 16 | OWA cece cccccces eee dan. 25 
RE Mes ME I, cv cciacccccncans Feb. 8 
SRUNIEDL 5:0 0.0 ccccsocess Jan. 28; Britannia ............. Feb. 22 
Europe......... ee BEND ccc cccccccseccccult 8 
CEO ov cvccceccccse Feb Tyrian 


And every SATURDAY aa dee WEDNESDAY ieee 
from Pier 20 North River, N. Y., at noon. , 
Rates of Passage, Payable in Currency :— 

} .ret Cabin, $65 and $75, according to location. 

 xcursion Tickets, (good for twelve months), $130. 

\ntermediate, 868 Steerage, $28. 

Certificates, at REDUCED RATES, can be bon 
parties wishing to send for their friends. 

Dratts issued payable on presentation, 

Apply at the Company’s Offices to 

HENDERSON SROTHERS, No. 7 Bowling Green. 


STEAM TO. LIVERPOOL, 
CALLING AT QUEENSTOWN. 
Carrying the United States Mails. 


ght here by 










oo¥. 


Dec. 14, at 10.30 A.M. 
Det. 17, at 1 m0 #i 
PM. 
Dec.'28, at 10.30 
Jan. 4, at 10.30 
Jan, 11, at 10,30 

.- Jan, 18, at 10.30 

+ +s :eee--(GOld). .$80, 
Saloon and State Rooms all on — ” 
Steerage Passage Office, No..29 Broadway ‘ 
For freight or cabin passage, apply to 


WILLIAMS & GUION, No 68 Wall 8. 


M 
M 
-M. 
-M. 


ee eeeee 


$30 | subjects treated. 


THE NEW-YORK TIMES. 


__A POLITICAL, LITERARY "AND MISCBL- 


—- ~- 


LANEOUS NEWSPAPER. 


The New-Yor« Trwes,—started in September, 1851,—bhbas 
for many years heen recocnized as among the moat ancceasfnl, 
popular, and influential newepapers in the country. Ita proprie- 
tors, with greatly increased resources and experience, will 
spare no pains to extend and strengthen its claims upon the 
confilence and support of the public. 

The Trues isa Republican journal, and will he devoted, 
asinthe past, toan intelligent and firm aupport of the Re- 
publican Party. It will snstain, with al! its ability, the prin- 
ciples and policy which have rendered the party so justly 
famous in our history. It will advocate those measures by 
which the honor, the peace and the prosperity of the nation 
can be best conserved and promoted. It will vindicate our 
dignity before foreign nations, and will diseountenance aught 
by which our self respect or our love for republican institu- 
tions cou!d be endangered. 

The Timms desiresto he jndged hy the highest possible 
standard of journalism. Its EprrortaL DEPARTMENT Will be 
conducted in a spirit of fairness and impartiality,, free alike 
from personal rancor or undue favoritism ; and will be the pre- 
duction of the ablest and most experience writers upon all the 
Its CoRRESPONDENCE will be full and timely. 
Its Rerorts will be prepared with the utmost care, and will 
embrace every fact or public expression of opinion that posses- 
ses intc rest and importance. The LrreRaRyY DEPARTNENT will 
be ia thoroughly capable hands, and will present a tull review 
of the literature, the fine arts,the music, and the drama of 
the day. 


Asa family paper, free from all appeals to vulgar or impure 
tastes, Tox Truxs will continue unexceptionable, and may be 
safely admitted to every domestic circle. 

The Sunday edition of the Trwxs wil! include, in addition 
to all the news, selected and origival literary matter of the 
most varied and agreeable character. Special arrangements 
have been made to impart new attractions to this featnre of 
the paper, 

The Wrex.y and Szmi- WEEKLY editions of the Times will 
be compiled with the greatest care, and will contain selections 
from the most important contents of the Daily issue, besides 
matters of interest to the agricultural sections of the country, 
All who prefer a newspaper but once or twice a week will 
find these editions admirably suited to their requirements. 

A special edition of the Trwxs for EvRoPzEAN circulation will 
be published every Wednesday and Saturday, in time for 
the European mails, and will be valuable and welcome to our 
friends abroad, whether Americans or of any other nationality 
than our own. 

All these editions of the Tres are of the very largest size, 
on large quarto sheets, each containing fifty siz columns, print- 
ec in cloar and legible type, at the following rates: 


MAIL SUBSCRIBERS. 


The Damiy Tres, per annum, including the Sunday Edi- 
LIOD seoeee- ete eee 
The Daiiy Trmks, per annum, exclusive of the Sunday 
Edition. 00.00 eeeeeeeee 


The Sunday Edition, per annum................... sind Te 
The SEMI-WEEKLY, Per ADDUM......... 5... ccccseeeeeceeeseeseeee 8 
Two copies, OD€ Year... ......ececee ersecessssseeee ae 
Ten copies, ON€ year........-.cceserereeeeree 25 


An extra copy to getter-up of club, aud a splendid steel 
engraving of the late HENRY J. Raymonp. 


The WEELY Tis, per annuMm........ 2. 2... eceeeceeeeeeee coors ® 
Five copies, one year............. iautine ST ee ROL 
Ts IIE, GI ann. os sccnesscctccssccescocsnessescnceies a 
An extra copy to getter-up of club, and a splend.d steel 

engraving of the lale Henry J. Raymonp. 

Twenty copies, one year..........., seceseccneesazen ereveeerseses 20 
An extra copy to getter-up of club, and a splendid stee] 
engraving of the late Henry J. RAYMOND. 

The European Edition, per annum, postage extra....... 3 


Subscriptions to either of our editions received for a less 
ength of time than one year at the yearly rate. 

The SEMI-WEEKLY and WEEKLY MAILED TO 
CLERGYMAN AT THE LOWEST CLUB RATES, 

Additions may be made to clubs at club rates. 


These price are invariable. We have no travelling sgente. 
Remit in drafts on New-York or Port Office Money Orders, 
if possible, and where neither of these can be procured send 





-| the money in @ registered letter. All Postmasters are obliged 


to register lettera when requested to do so, and the system is 
an absolute protection agaiast losses by mail. Address 


H. J. RAYMOND & CO., 














THE EVENING MAIL. 


A FIRST-CLASS 
BUSINESS AND FAMILY JOURNAL. 





It now has & large and constantly increasing number of readers 
—with a popularity and patronage firmly!\established. 

Discussing with ability and brevity all the current topics ot 
the day. 

Containing the latest news in each issue by Cable, Telegraph, 
and Mails. 

{ta financial columns contains a fall record of each day’s doings 
at the Stock Exchanges, and is edited by the ablest writers on 
financial subjects. 

Condensing the news so as to give all desirable information in 
the smallest possible space. 

Criticising with impartiality Art, Music, Literature, and the 
Drama. 

Recording such movements in social life as will prove enter- 
taining in the family circle. 

Carefully excluding all matters calculated to offend the most 
refined taste. 

Liberal in its correspondence, having intelligent writers in vari- 
ous parts of the world—at home and abroad. 

Neat in its typography, convenient in size, containing In its 
make-up reading matter on each page, THE EVENING MAII, 
presents to the reader the finest appearance of any evening 
paper. 


THE NEW YORK EVENING MAIL 
’ IS NOW 
The Largest, Sprightliest and Best 
TWO CENT EVENING PAPER 
PUBLISHED tn New York. 
CoNTAINS ALL THE CABLE. FINANCIAL AND TELEGRAPH 
Ews. 
PUBLISHED IN TWO EDITIONS, 
At two o’clock and four o’elock every afternoon. 
Sent by mail, or delivered by carrier, for 
8I1X DOLLARS A YEAR. 
FIFTY CENTS A MONTH. 


TWO CENTS A COPY 





Subscription Orders left at any Newsdealers in New York, 


Brooklyn, or Jersey City, or at the Office of Publication, will se- 


cure the prompt delivery of the Paper. 
ROBERT JOHNSTON, Publisher, 
No. 2 PARK PLACE, 
Corner of Broadway. 








i 


TO THE WORKING CLAS88.—We are now prepared to fur- 
nish all classes with constant employment ai home, the whole 
of the time or for the spare moments. Business new, light and 
profitable. Persons of either sex easily carn from 50c. to $5 per 
evening, and a proportional sum by cevoting their whole es 
to the business. Boys and girls earn near/y as much as men. 
That all who see this notice may send their address, and test 
the business, we make this unparalicled offer: To such as are 
not well satisfied, we will send $1 to pay for the trouble of writ- 
ing. Full particulars, a valuable sample which will do to com 
mence work on, and a copy of THe PEOPLE’s LITERARY Com- 
PaNioN—one of the largest and best family newspapers pub- 
lished—all sent free by mail. Reader, if you want permaneut, 
profitable work, address E.C. ALLEN & CU., Augusta, Maine. 





COLLEGS OF ARMS AND HERALDRY CFFICH, 
(ESTABLISHED 1850,) 
649 and 651 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
Family Arms found painted and Engraved, 
Pencil Sketch, 
Frvp Dovrakrs. 





A MONTH, with Stencil and Key-Check Dies. 
$25 fait to secure Circular and Samples, free. 
8. M. SpaNcBR, Brattleboro, Vt. 


Don't 
Address 





ANTED.—AGENTS, ($30 per day), to «ell the cele- 
brated HOME SHUTTLE SEWING MACHINE Has 
the UNDER-FBED, makes the ‘‘ Lock S8t1TcH” (alike on 


both sides), and is FULLY LICENSED. The bes: and 
cheapest family Sewing Machine in the market. Address 
JOHNSON, CLARK & CO., Boston, Mass., Pittsburg, 


Pa., Chicago, Il)., or 8t. Louis, M 


$5 TO $10 PER DAY. wan. 


BUYS and GIRLS who engage in our new business make from 
$6 to $10 per day in their own localities. Full particulars 
and instructions sent free by mail. Those in need of }ermanent, 
protitable work, should address at one, 

GEORGE Strnson & Co., Portland, Maine. 


0. 








AGENIS WANTED. 


We are anxious to find agents to canvass for subscriptions to 
the ALBIon, and the two accompanying splendid premium steel 
engravin in every city and county in the United States. 
They will be liberally compensated for their services, and 
those of our subscribers who are so disposed, will oblige by 
directing the attention of news agents and others in their own 
neighborhood, who would be likely to become canvassers, to 
this announcement. For further particulars apply to this 
office. 

Any subscriber sending the name of a new subscriber will 
be entitled to select two engravings from the ALBION list, 
free. 





Mr. F. Auear, 8 Clement’s Lane, London, is authorized to 
zeceive advertisements and subscriptions for the ALBIon in 
England. 


emma ERT» SOW 
£. BEN Gait 25 











Tres Office, New-York, 


»>BOOTS & SHOES<+ 
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FROM THE BATTLE FIELD. 
GOeD KIGHT. 
Are you watching for me, darling—are you looking out for 
me? 
Do you think I may be coming by the path along the sea ? 


My love! with golden tresses and ever-varying cheek, 
And the welcome in your glances which your shy lips seldom 
speak. 


I can close mine eyes and see you in the mellow evening 
gleam, 

Your earnest face uplighted by some pure and happy drear ; 

By the chiming ocean billows in the radiance of the west, 

Those busy fingers folded for a little while at rest. 


Ah! I see you looking downward at that slender golden 
ring, 

With a quick, faint blush—you prize it, the foolish, worthless 
thing? 

You are thinking of the kiss that dared press your fingers, 
dear. 

I have never touched your lips yet, and I am lying here 

On the field of a lost battle, all, save dead and dying, gone: 

A cold slow rain is falling, and the night is drawing on, 

Our flag, deep stained with crimson, is wrapped about my 
arm, 

I have saved it with my life-blood through this batile-day’s 
alarm. 

My passion has been silent; we have only been true friends, 

Thank Heaven we were not lovers! since this is how it 

I know your heart is tender, and has given both prayers and 
tears 

To your well-beloved companion, your friend of early years. 

May = turn to you in blessings—may my darling never 

ow : 
A single tear more bitter than those for me which flow ! 
* * * * * * * . 


Who will tell her of my fate? I am dying here, alone, 
So yearning for one tender look, one gentle pitying tone! 


I thought to bring back honor, and lay it at your feet ; 

I thought to win a glorious name, and whisper, ‘‘Share it, 
sweet !”— 

But dying eyes see clearly ; I never won your heart— 

Well, better so, far better—it is easy now to part! 


There are many moaning round me, but my wounds have 


to pain ; 
I hardly hear the night-wind or feel the chilling rain. 
They will find me here to-morrow, and bury me where I lie 
Ina em grave, without a prayer—and I am young to 
6! 


But it must be so, my darling; i 


: phe y f you were by my side 
ou mus me a 


good-night”—the last before I died,— 


Farewell! God shield you, dearest! and sometimes think of 
me 
As you sit in your sunny window beside the sparkling sea! 
—London jety. 


—_———— 
LADY LESINGHAM’S DIAMONDS. 
CHAPTER I. 


I was the eldest of five girls early left fatherless and unpro- 
vided for, except by a small annuity ; and when Uncle Charles, 


the rich and, as we thought, predestinated bachelor of our 
family, thought proper to marry, it became advisable for me to 
do something, by way of lessening the strain upon household 


resources. 
The somethings which young ladies could do, or get to do, 


were nearly as few and far between in my youth as they are 
now; and after advertising myself and my accomplishments 
in the most improved manner, and studying the Times for 
some months, I felt rather on my promotion one morning 
when the postman brought me a note from the Dowager-coun- 
tess of Lesingham, requesting to see me immediately, at a 
certain house in Bryanston Square. The note was in reference 
to one of the many advertisements I had answered. It was 
that of a lady who wanted a companion ; and within an hour 
after the receipt of it, I had walked from our little house on 
the confines of Hammersmith, and was knocking at one of 
the gloomy mansions in that ancient haunt of rank and fash- 
There was no sign of life about the house, and it gave 
back a hollow sepulchral echo to my knock that frightened me. 
I was not twenty, and had been little from home at the time, 
and the solemnity of the wigged and powdered footman who 
opened the door completed my dismay. Having heard my 
business, he left me to sit in the hall for a few minutes, then 
returned, and marshalled me to the library. A heavy room it 
was, with costly but old-fashioned furniture ; and there, be- 
hind a screen and before a bright fire (for it was the middle of 
October, when all the rest of the titled world were out of 
town), sat an elderly lady withont a gray hair, though I was 
conscious she wore a wig. Her figure was still fine, though 
east in a Jarge mould, and did justice to the rich morning. 
dress she wore. Her features were of that prominent order 
She hada dark 
but clear complexion, eyes at once deep and keen, and such 
a terrible composure of look and manner as made me wish 


ion. 


which is said to indicate Norman descent. 


myself safe at home again. 


At the opposite side of the fire, and with open books in 
their hands, but evidently perusing me, sat two discontented 
looking girls, both extremely like the old lady, but by no 
means so handsome as she must have been in her youth, 


and attired in morning-dresses that had seen service. 


“*Good-morning, Miss Fenton,” said the dowager with 
haughty condescension. ‘Please to take a seat; I am glad 
te see you.” And she proceeded with a series of questions 
regarding my abilities, tastes, and inclinations, which I trust 
were answered to her satisfaction; for my confusion of mind 
was great, and her keen eyes were upon me all the time, as if 
taking stock and measure of all within. 

‘* Well,” said her Ladyship at last, to my great relief, for 
the thoughts of being companion to sueh a dame was becom- 
ing too much for me—‘‘it is not for myself, but for my 
daughter-in-law, Lady Lesingham, that I wish to engage you. 
Her health has suffered from the loss of friends and relatives ; 
in fact, she is somewhat peculiar and retired in her habits, 
and requires 4 companion to remain with her and amuse 
her. I think you would suit; but she ought to see you, I 
suppose. Clementina, my dear, ring the bell.” 

One of the discontented-looking girls accordingly rang; the 
footman re-appeared, and what the dowager said to him I 
could not catch; but he marshalled me ont of the library, 
up the grand stair, and along a passage which I knew led to 
the back of the house. At the end of it, he knocked at a 
door, which was opened by a wizened little woman in shab- 
by clothes, to whom he said something equally inaudible to 
me. She responded ‘‘Humph!” and without further sign 
of notice or salutation, admitted me first into a small ante- 
room, then into a larger apartment, where a lady was sitting 
listlessly on an easy-chair by the fire, to whom she said: 
“*Here is Miss Fenton, the young person who is to be your 
companion.” 

The style of address struck me as singularly unlike that 
which prevailed in the front division of the grand gloomy 
house, and so did the surroundings. Old, worn, and faded to 
the last degree, was all the furniture of the room, from the 
tattered easy-chair on which the lady sat, to the crazy piano 
in the corner. The lady's attiro was of a piece with all 
about her—a soiled faded dressing-gown, and the remnant 
of an old shawl; but the dressing-gown had been of a bright 
color and richly embroidered, the shawl had come from India, 
and the lady had been a pretty woman in her day, with finely 
moulded features and fair hair. But the day wasdone. She 
was thin, and pallid, and withered before the time, as one 
knew at the first glance ; and had a look half-melancholy and 
half-wild, which would have told a better judgment than mine 
of a wandering mind. 

The dowager had said she was peculiar, and I was inclined 
to think the same; but,for all the melancholy and uncertainty 
of her look, I felt nothing of the fear and dread that fell on 
me in the presence of the dame in the library. She gazed at 
me for a minute or two without speaking, and then said: ‘I 
am glad you are come, and I hope you will be a good girl; 
but I can’t talk to you now—I am not myself to-day. The 
countess has been here. You won’t find me always so bad. 
My maid Mossrose here”—and she looked at the wizened wo- 
man—‘‘ can tell you all about it.” 

‘*O yes,” chimed in the damsel so incongruously designated, 
‘my lady is apt to be a little upset after a visit from her friend 
the Countess of Tunbridge, talking of old times and acquain- 
tances, you see; but that don’t last; she'll be all right to- 
morrow, and right enough always, I'll warrant, if you can play 
whist with her and read stories. It’s a good place, I can tell 
you, for any young person. You are coming on Tuesday next, 
I hope; that is as long as we can do without somebody; and 
if you don’t, another will.” Here the Mossrose stopped, for 
there was another knock at the door. The footman came to 
ask if Lady Lesingham thought I would suit, and also to in- 
form me that the dowager was occupied for the present, but 
she would write to me on the subject of the engagement; 
with which intimation he conducted me down-stairs and ont 
of the street-door. 

I went home more surprised than delighted at my first pros- 
pect of a situation. My mother was of the same mind when 
she heard my tale; but the salary was a good one, and 
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library, her chamber of audience. 


grand-daughters to the world. 





companion to Lady Lesingham sounded well; so when the 
dowager’s note arrived next day, appointing me to the office 
in her own grand manner, and commanding me to enter 
upon its duties on the following Tuesday at 1 P.m., the offer 
was accepted with becoming acknowledgments. In the mean- 
time, we were naturally curious concerning the family history 
of my titled employers. Cousin Frederick was then in a 
solicitor’s office, and I am sure he exerted himself on the sub- 
ject; butall that his professional opportunities enabled him 
to make out was, that Lord Lesingham—the son of the com- 
manding dowager, husband of the peculiar lady, and father of 
the discontented-looking girls—had sunk his estate and him- 
self in allsorts of debt by his untiring devotion to the turf 
and the gaming-table; that the family mansion was in conse- 
quence possessed by strangers, and a writ of outlawry made 
his Lordship prefer a continental residence; while his pru- 
dent mother, having taken care of her own jointure and dow- 
er-house, also took charge of his wife and daughters, and 
maintained the honors of the ancient line in Bryanston 


With that explanation of the state of things in my mind’s 
eye, I repaired to the scene of my official duties on the day 
and hour appointed. The dowager had to see me in the 
Before I went up-stairs, 
she praised my punctuality ; said I might depend on her con- 
sideration, if my conduct was good, though she was much oc- 
cupied with the duties of society, and the introduction of her 
However, she hoped I would 
bear in mind that Lady Lesingham’s maid Mossrose, who had 
been with her Ladyship for years, and understood her pecu- 























































































liarities, could advise me on any little matter of which I might 
be doubtful ; and also I would please to remember that Lady 
Lesingham’s companion was allowed quarterly holidays, and 
no visitors on any account. 
I suppose the feeling of being awarded six months with 
hard labor, must be something like what I experienced when 
Mossrose made fast the door of the ante-room on me and my 
light luggage, with: ‘‘ Well, you have come, and I am gladof 
it.” That door formed the only communication with the up- 
stair world. There was another small one in the opposite 
corner, which opened on a narrow stair leading down to the 
basement story, and thus giving access to all the domestio de- 
partments as well as to the back entrance. The rooms which 
Lady Lesinghain occupied in her mother-in-law’s dower-house 
consisted of four—the ante-room, the sitling-room, her Lady- 
ship's bedroom (where Mossrose also slept on a pallet-bed close 
by that of her mistress), and a chamber of smaller dimen- 
sions for the companion. They were situated on the first 
floor of a wing, or rather projection, in the rear of the man- 
sion ; one-half of the windows looked out upon a narrow lane, 
into which nothing opened but back-doors and the other half 
commanded a very near prospect of leads and dead walls, 
The style of their furnishings I have already described; and 
seen by the light of a London autumn, [ don’t think there was 
a more cheerless dwelling in creation, The maid looked as 
shabby and wizened as when [I first sew her a week before; 
the lady sat in the very same spot, wrapped in the same old 
shawl and dressing-gown ; but she was calm and collected, 
bade me good-morning with great civility, and entered inte 
conversation with so much ease and sprightliness, that I felt | 
sure she must have been an agreeable woman in her better. 
days; and further acquaintance confirmed that impression, — 
Barring, as the Irish say, the queer circumstances under ~ 
which she lived, her Ladyship was noi difficult to keep im © 
tune; her mind was weak and liable to wander, rather than 
positively deranged; and I was not long her companion be- 
fore it was clear to ma that some heavy burden lay upon it, 
and was gradually breaking it down. The routine of her days 
was—a late breakfast in bed; a very small piece of needle- 
work ; a drive in a close carriage, which always came for and 
brought her to the back-door ; an amount of reading aloud by 
me, always novels, and the more foolish they were, her Lady- 
ship liked them the better; a late dinner, and whist till mid- 
night, when Mossrose insisted on her getting to bed. Neither 
her mother-in-law nor her daughters ever visited her roomsin 
my time, andshe never ventured into the superior parts of 
the house; indeed, her wardrobe was so scanty, old, and 
faded, that Lord Lesingham’s spouse would not have been or- 
namental to any drawing-room, the dressing-gown being va- 
ried only by a couple of over-worn silks, and the Indian shawl ~ 
by a mantle of far by-gone fashion. Yet one remnant of 
splendor Lady Lesingham retained, which fairly dazzled my 
girlish eyes, and that was a set of most magnificent diamonds 
—necklace, brooch, bracelets, and earrings—set in a massive 
and antiquated style, but of such size and brilliancy as I have 
never seen before or since. 
My astonishment was boundless the first time I saw her 
seated on the tattered chair, attired in a black velvet evening- ~ 
dress, which was perfectly threadbare, and wearing on her 
thin neck and emaciated arms those matchless It 
was in the afternoon, about the fashionable visiting-hour, 
when the roll of carriages is heard through all the West End 
streets in the London season; there were not many to be 
heard then; but Lady Lesingham looked as if she expected 
somebody, and somebody by no means welcome, for all the 
splendor she had put on to receive them. 
I thought madness must be coming upon her, there was 
such a strange mingling of fear, and misery, and state in her * 
manner; when I caught the sound of wheels, then a thunder- 
ing knock at the front-door, to which the whole house re- 
sounded, feet approaching our backward wing, and at last the 


jamonds, 


solemn footman, throwing open the sitting-room door, an- 
nounced the Countess of Tunbridge. The announcement was 
followed by a small slender woman: her face had a remarka- 
ble resemblance to that of a cat, she looked as wizened as 
Mossrose herself, and old enough to be anybody's grand- 
mother; but she was dressed in the most youthful height of 
the fashion, and tripped into the room with quite a girlish air. 
‘« My dear,” she cried, ruiming up to Lady Lesingham, and 
taking her by both han’s, ‘‘I am delighted to see you in that 
dear old black velvet and those beautiful diamonds; doubt- 
less you like to wear them on account of the little romance 
with which they are connected—tales of the heart never lose 
their interest.—Have you heard from Lord Lesingham of late, 
my dear?” I did not catch Lady Lesingham’s replies: they 
were brief, and in a very low tone. : But if the Countess of 
Tunbridge was her old friend, 2s the maid had told me, she 
was not a welcome visitor, for the poor lady's look reminded 
me of nothing but one that had got a serpent coiled about her, 
and dared not move, for fear of its deadly fangs. It was also 
plain to me, though Icannot say why, that the countess was 
talking double; there was something behind her delight at 
seeing the dear old black velvet and tho beautiful diamonds, 
which the two understood ; and there they sat looking at each 
other, with malice in the one facé, fear in the other, and ha- 
tred in both, but carrying on a polite conversation about 
nothing worth repeating, with “‘charming” and * ielightfal” 
at every second word. To say that the countess was at her 
ease on the old worn settee where she enthroned herself, 
would be falling far short of the subject ; she was in a state of 
triumph, high but hidden, and of a kind that made my young 
blood cold to see. Her Ladyship did not acknowledge my ex- 
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istence till she rose to go with the remark: ‘‘ You have got 
nnother companion, my dear: what a pleasure it must be to 
have such a succession of nice young people in your calm re- 
treat ;” and there was another clasping of Lady Lesingham’s 
both hands, another admiring of the diamonds and the velvet, 
and, saying that she must now see her precious friend the 
dowager, Lady Tunbridge tripped out in the most coquettish 
manner. 

The moment she was gone, my Lady sprang from her easy- 
chair, rushed into her bedroom, where I heard her tearing off 
her dress and jewels; and in less than two minutes she was 
back again in the old dressing-gown and shawl, looking ex- 
actly as I had seen her on the day of my first introduction. 
Crazed and miserable, is the only description I can giveof her 
appearance: it was sad to see; and in hopes of cheering up 
her poor Ladyship, I volunteered to go down to the library for 
the second volume of ‘‘ Cecilia,” our latest novel. I had 
found it, and was quitting the library, when a sound of voices 
made me pauss; it was Lady Tunbridge taking leave of the 
dowager at the drawing-room door, and what a tender leave- 
taking on both sides was there! The parting of twin sisters 
could not have been more affectionate: it was over at last, 
the street-door closed, and I came out; there was nobody in 
the way ; the drawing-room door still stood open, and [ look- 
ed in ; the dowager was standing alone in the middle of the 
room, her face white with rage, and her keen eye flashing like 
flame ; her hands were clenched, and so were her teeth, and 
the stately chieftainess of the Lesingham line brought to my 
mind one of the ancient Furies. 

She loved her newly-departed visitor as {little as did the 
poor lady up-stairs, but she managed the leave-taking better. 
That was my first lesson in the hypocrisy of high life; and I 
had many opportunities of studying the subject as week after 
week passed away, for every Friday, as regularly as the day 
came round, the Countess of Tunbridge came too. With no 
less regularity did Lady Lesingham prepare for the visit, how- 
ever indisposed or pied she might be, on Friday morn- 
ing; no sooner did the time of calls approach, than she was 
arrayed in the old black velvet and the splendid diamonds. I 
used to hear her groan when putting them on in her own bed- 
room, as a sinner in old times might have done when assum- 
ing the shirt of penance ; then she would come out and sit in 
the tattered chair till the countess arrived, when the same 
scene which I have described was rehearsed, with all its po'ite 
formalities and allusions, the meaning of which I could never 
guess, except that a thin crust of pretended friendship was 
epread as only high-breeding could do it, over some black 
abyss of fear and hatred that lay between them. 


It was more than could be expected of any daughter of Eve 
to see such unaccountable doings Friday after Friday, and not 
feel curious to her finger-nails. Curious I was beyond de- 
scription ; my share of life in the grand dower-house was not 
a lively one; shut up with poor Lady Lesingham in those 
shabby back-rooms, to which the sound of a visitor’s knock 
or carriage-wheels might penetrate, but nothing more ; per- 
mitted to go out when I had a letter to post, or a trifle to buy 
atthe nearest shop; but all the rest of my time devoted to 
the amusing of her Ladyship, as became a salaried companion 
—the history of the diamonds interested me more than any 
one could imagine who was not similarly situated. The only 
person to whom I could venture an inquiry on the subject 
was Martha Mossrose. I suppose Providence intended us all 
for some speciality; and Martha was undoubtedly intended 
for her peculiar position in the dowager's back-rooms. She 
was not wanting in either sound sense or sound principle, but 
amore unimpressionable character I never saw. Entirely 
divested of the proverbial affectations of a lady’s.maid, Martha 
took the opposite line; she spoke of the Lesingham family, 
great dowager and all, with as much plainness and as little 
reverence as if they had been her poor cousins; and her only 
amusement appeared to consist in mending old clothes. It is 
scarcely necessary to say that Martha showed me no particu- 
lar respect; but being considerably thrown together, we 
struck up a kind of official intimacy, and one day when Lady 
Lesingham was taking a sleep, which she generally did for a 
couple of hours every afternoon, except on Fridays, I con. 
trived to turn our conversation on the diamonds, by wonder. 
ing how they had escaped the fate of the family mansion and 
estate. 

‘*They would have gone too, if they could have been part- 
ed with,” said Martha: ‘‘I heard Lady Lesingham Say SO; 
and, poor soul! she would be glad enough to part with them 
too.” 

‘*How is that, Martha?” said I. 
jewels.” 

** Well, [never knew the rights of it, and maybe I never 
will, which is no great loss, for great families’ secrets bring 
people more trouble than profit; but Alphonse, my Lord’s 
French valet, told me that it was by those very diamonds she 
came to be Lady Lesingham. The family were all in Italy at 
the time, trying to recruit a bit, for the old lord, who had fol- 
lowed the very same games that his son has played a good 
deal deeper, was just dead: they were at Florence, and a lot 
of English gentry were there besides—I suppose there always 
are, spending their money abroad, you see—and among them 
our Lady and her mother, for the father was gone. I believe 
he had held some high post in India, so it was natural to 
think he had left them rich. Lady Tunbridge was there too 
with her mother, the Dowager Lady Finchley. She was Lady 
Carlotta at the time, being unmarried, and the eldest of four 
sisters ; but the Finchleys were known to be anything but 
well off among titled people; and the eldest daughter, not 
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knowing exactly how his affairs stood, set her mind on Lord 
Lesingham as a good match. Maybe it was not entirely for a 
match either—you must know my Lord is one of the hand- 
somest men in England, or was when I saw him last, in spite 
of his bad ways—but Miss Fenwick (that was my Lady’s maid- 
en name) had set her mind upon him too, and my Lord was 
rather divided between them: so was his mother the dowag- 
er: of course she wanted him to marry the richest, and could 
not make out which it was, till one evening, at a grand ball 
given by some of the Italian nobility, Miss Fenwick appeared 
in that very black velvet and those same diamonds you see 
her wearing every Friday. The velvet was new then, you may 
be sure, though it is old enough now, for the thing happened 
twenty-two years ago; and Miss Fenwick being young and 
fair, looked to such advantage in my Lord’s eyes, and her dia- 
monds promised so well to his mother’s, that Lady Carlotta 
was cast overboard, and the Indian widow’s daughter became 
Lady Lesingham. They say Lady Carlotta never forgave her 
for spoiling her chance, though she caught the old Earl of 
Tunbridge the very next season, and he left her a good joint- 
ure the year after that. They say the dowager never forgave 
her daughter-in-law either, when she found out, the day after 
the wedding, that all the fortame there was to be had was a 
stock of Indian ornaments and those same diamonds. My 
Lord was not quite so much displeased with his bargain; and 
the young pair lived happily enough till their two children, 
Clementina and Sophia, in the drawing-room yonder—they 
are not worth calling ladies, the stuck-up things—were well- 
grown girls; then Lady Tunbridge came back from a long 
stay in Italy, and took to visiting them; and if Alphonse 
knew the reason, he never let it out to me or anybody else 
that I know of; but from that time my Lord and my Lady 
lived separate ; he fell to his bad courses with a will, and you 
see what has come of them. But Lady Tunbridge has held 
on to the visiting ever since: she was at it before I came into 
the service. The very first Friday ever I waited on my Lady, 
she put on the velvet and the diamonds against her coming, 
exactly as she does now. Her visitor never could be got to 
lunch, or dine, or taste anything in their house; and it was 
not for want of invitation, I am told, when the friendship first 
began. They were long in Italy, you see, and might have 
learned something in the way of mixtures. I wish somebody 
would get her out of the way, for my Lady's sake, though 
maybe that’s a sin; but there is something not good between 
her and the diamonds. And, thank Providence, that is all I 
know about them,” said Martha. 


(To be concluded next week ) 


——_o—_—_ 


THE EVENING STAR. 


Bright as young joy it seems to stir, 
And upon our mortal view, 
As if it were a messenger 
Rejoicing while descending through 
The dewy depths of twilight’s blue, 
And travelling to this world below 
With tidings glad for human woe. 


Enlarging still, intensely bright, 
As rt borrowed all its ti ht 

From hope and beauty, life and love, 
And shone upon our mortal sight, 

To lure us to the heaven above. 


And would, O would that sometimes we 
From this woe-shadowed world could see 
Descending from their heaven afar, 
Exulting like that lustrous star, 
The spirits of the once adored, 
The loved, the lost ones, not restored 
Wan as they were with death’s alarms, 
But, starlike, in those evening skies, 
If not to our extended arms, 
Yet once more to our tearful eyes ! 


————_q——_—_——_ 
FESTAL ANNIVERSARIES. 


What birthdays we used to have when we were young! 
How important the expedition to the village-shop; and the 
purchases of groceries and sweets! Then the so-called feast 
that we concocted with them—soup, what not—singularly 
nasty messes, but how delightiul the making them! And 
which of us would be chicken-hearted enough to own disap- 
pointment in them when made? And that one birthday, 
still well remembered by me, when, as it happened, the usual 
allies on these occasions were away, and only an elder 
brother, eleven years older than I, and an Oxford man, for 
my companion! I wondered how the day would pass. I 
expected no feast, of course; nor did it seem probable that 
that big brother would quit bis books to entertain insignifi- 
cant Me. However, he did even what I have been advising 
other elders to do, and what himself always does with his 
own children now: he made me the king of the day, and 
laid himself out to give me a happy birthday. Duly in time 
was I ushered into a room, where, on the little low table with 
a rim, on which our banquets were always both made and 
set out, appeared indeed a sumptuous feast—jujubes on this 
little plate, almonds on that, raisins on another; pink and 
white rock, a whole pound-cake, and more delicacies beside 
these—not indeed compounded into messes, as had been the 
custom with us, but secretly pronounced to be, after al], none 
the less nice for that. And a crown, made of the clipped 
= paper round a twelfth-cake, was set by that attentive 
rother upon my head, who then retired to the rug and play- 
ed my favorite tunes on bis accordion during my repast. 
Simple memories ; yet how we do remember such things! 
Is avy farther proof than this fact required to show how, no 
doubt, our character, our after life is affected by them, and 
that we are being shaped and educated, not only by our tasks, 
but by our holidays? I heard of a gardener who used to 
unnail all his wall-fruit at the end of Autumn, and let the 
branches be blown about a bit in the Winter. He averred 
that they were all the healthier and the more prolific for the 
freedom and release from restraint. I can quite fancy it 
might beso. At any rate, I am convinced of the wisdom of 





the process in the case of young human trees. 








Keep up your household holidays, therefore ; lay aside, if 
possible, minor matters (I mean important business, etc.), and 
give up the day to all sorts of simple fun. Be you the taith- 
ful subject, for the time, of the King or Queen of the day. Do 
whatever they decree, and give them wnat they best like to 
eat (they won’t care about this when they grow up, but they 
certainly do now) during the day, and end with a good romp 
in the evening. They needn’t have a party; indeed, often 
they will enjoy the home-cday more, if fatter and mother, 
brothers and sisters, and servants too, in their degree, are sll 
veart and soul in providing and sharing in the amusement. 
The latter stipulation is important. Toey will not be satisfied 
with only baving treats provided ; it is your thorough shanog 
iv them that makes the day the most delightful of all possi- 
ole days to the young tyrants. Be a man, therefore, and 
jon’t sbirk your duty of becoming one of your children for 
that day. Wasn’t it Semiramis who prevailed on ber hus- 
nand to give her absolute power over his kingdom for one 
fay, and finished it off by having him beheaded ? Well, stop 
hort of this catastrophe; but, within that limit, let the mon- 
uchy be, for that one day, absolute. 

Have not I, with twen'y urgent matters pressing on my at- 
‘ention, spent several hours on all-fours, pasting scraps into 
4 brown-holland book, for the excited little Autocrat beside 
me, and risen with a stiff back, at last, for some other of his 
vehests? This, however, only because the morning was wet 
—last time, it was off to the sea-shore, all packed ught in a 
carriage, a hamper of good things not forgotten: and there, 
sand-arcbitecture, toy-shope, puddle-paddliny, crab-hunting, 
sea weed-and-shell-finding, until the hero of the day fell into 
the sea, and had to be picked out and trotted off to be dricd 
by the hotel-fire—all adding to the fun. 

See how valuable such days are, as they come round, sure- 
ly not too often (if we have a dozen children, that makes 
only twelve days out of 865): they establish a good under- 
standing, a tacit kindly fellowship between yourself and the 
young ones. What though at other times you may seem a 
bit glum, abstracted, grumpy ?—they know perfectly then 
that it is only because father is so busy or not very well. 
They have a quiet faith in your real interest in them and their 
amusements and occupations: there is many a light bridge 
thrown across the space between your life and theirs. And 
it is well for them, and for you, that this should be so. 

For how can we over value the advantage of simple home- 
pleasures and little home-treats? how over-rate the import- 
ance of making home attractive and bappy, and of cultivating 
home-tasies? A happy home, and consideration for the 
youngsters: if you leave these out of sight ia your system— 
or want of system—of home-training, your unwisdom, believe 
me, is enormous, your error probably irreparable. Next to 
religion (and home-duties and home-trainiog may be said to 
be in a sense the religion of a child) there is, for the young, 
no safeguard so secure, no hold so powerful, as the love of 
Home. A kindly sympathy and mutual understanding be- 
tween parent and child—what words can exaggerate iis ad- 
vantage? what exertion is too great to attain it? what pains 
shall be grudged to keep it up? Interweave their ways, their 
interests, their pursuits, their pleasures and amusements, as 
much as ble with the idea of home; with sympathies 
and associations from a loving and appreciative home-circle. 
Sbun all sarcasm, sneers, and snubbing ; if innocent and not 
unwholesome, inierest yourself in the little matters that are 
brought for your sympathy. Above all, dread and shun to 
become a wet blauket. Be terrified if you see the bright na- 
tural gaiety fade when you come in, or the merry voices sink 
intoahush. Instantly devise some little treat or excursion, 
and throw yourself into it heartily, not anxiously, if you can 
help it. Watch yourself; for be sure, in such a case, you 
have begun to get absent, reserved, glum, unnoticing, dis- 
agreeable ; and if so,the young band is growing loose in 
yours ; anu unless you are warned, who knows how soon it 
may be slipped quite away, and seek the warmer grasp of 
some other companion and guide? And of the quality and 
charac er of that guide you cannot make sure. 

Ab, no doubt, very often parents have mucb to blame them- 
selves for, when the young people bave forsaken the guide of 
their youth,aod have followed some more pleasant and gevia! 
companion into dangerous or ruinous ways. You repelled 
them, you know; at least you took no pains to keep them 
with you. You were snubby; at least uninterested, unsym 
pathetic. You never looked up from your book, when the 
little fellow came flushed with some exploit, or some new 
prize; dieappointing him with the word “Capital!” or “ Fa- 
mous !” and when he urged, “ But I want you to look,” dis- 
missing him with “l’m busy now; run away, dear ”—this not, 
as the exceptional case, but as the rule. What wonder that 
he soon learnt the lesson that he must not look to you for 
sympathy in his pursuits and amusements? They were his 
important things, and by treating them only from your point 
ot view, see how you were letting the child mind and heart 
already begia to drift away from you! 

Theu, in later life, you never drew out the young people 
to talk to you about their school interests—work, play com- 
panions, scrapes, successes, disappointments and triumphs. 
You were busy, no doubt; but you had better have let go 
any business almost before that; for the young heart, that 
will have sympathy, has now interests unnecessarily separate 
from yours: pursuits, tastes, a growing character, of which 
you know nothing. And so the boy and girl become the 
youth and maiden ; and the tiny brooklet across which you 
stepped years ago has widened now into areal and scarce 
passable—however unackoowledged—barrier between you. 

But you will not even thus take warning. You pooh-powh 
their sentimentality ; you spub their romance ; you call thei 
loves (dreadtully earaest, however evanescent) nonsense ; you 
make yours+lf disagreeable to their friends ; you “ cannot, for 
the life of you, understand what pleasure they can possibly 
find in this, or what charm in that ”"—which nevertheless is 
to their mind all-absorbing. Why they cannot look at tbe 
matter from your point of view, you cannot at all make out. 
You never jight upon the happy thought that it might be as 
well to try to look at the matter from their point of view; or, 
at least, to try to meet them half-way upon common ground. 
So at Jast you have, quite to your surprise, accomplished the 
work at which you have really, from their earliest years, 
been laboring. You have, if not altogether alienated their 
affections, yet succeeded in driving them from you for sym- 
pathy. You tacitly declined their advances; you refused to 
be the companion they would fain have made you. Even if 
you could see your error now, and try to undo the past, the 
probability is, that it would be too late. The opportunities are 
ended ; the fault is irreparable. But, a thousand to one, you 
have no thought of self-biame, no accusation for your own 
mismanagement, when the young fellow, having ‘left the 
home-restraint (ior it bad become now more this than the 
dear home-tie that it ought to have been), casts in bis lot with 
companions, and suecumbs to influences that are mischiev- 





ous and ruinous. You Jaunched him, as it were, without a 


compass into the wide rough waters; there was not that 
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There have been many definitions of a gentleman, but the 
prettiest and mose pathetic is that given bya young lady. “A 
,entleman,” says she, “ is a human being combining a woman’s 
tenderness with a man’s courage.” 

Dr. Franklin thought that judges ought to be appointed 
by the lawyers; for, added the shrewd man, in Scotland, 
where this practice prevails, they always select the ablest 
member of the profession, in order to get rid of him, and share 
his practice themselves. There is only one remark to be made, 
and that is that the judges must im that case be well-paid, or 
the “ ablest ” member of the profession would not accept it; 
so that, after all, it is nearly as broad as it is long. 

The quaint and practical Thomas Inman, M.D., of Liver- 
pool, in one of his readable essays on the “ Restoration of 
Health,” thus remarks: “ Do you wish to ascertain the health 
of a baby, feel the condition of its bu tocks. If these are firm 
and elastic one may always be sure that the little one is strong 
and well; but if,on the other hand, they are soft, as if they 
were boiled turnips in a bladder, it is certain that the child 
is out of sorts.” 
=A dancing master, recently, in renewing his solicitations for 
patronage, wished to express his obligations for past favors, 
when the printer made him say, “ Most respectfully offers his 
shanks,” instead of thanks. 

Who would have thought there were so many genera of 
hats in the world? A theatrical hatter advertises his readiness 
to supply the “ Character Hats, Napoleonic, Charles I., Louis 
XVI, Clerical, Regal, Caledonian, Brigand, African, Clown, 
Shovel, Old Guard, Helmet, Jobn Bull, Cardinal, Pork-pie, 
Sugar-loaf, Robespierre, Quaker, Inquisitor, Sombrero, Naval, 
Militarv, Slouch, Hollandias, Brummel, Beau Nasb, Long 
Siage, Road, Dick Turpin, Groom, Old English, Beadle, Cheap 
John, Cad, Fantail, Palice, Bailiff’s, Bishop, and Fire Bri- 
gade.” 


Breach of promise and similar disputes were decided by 
duel in medieval Germany, « faithless swain or errant hus- 
band having to meet his indignant victim hand to hand in the 
lista. In the approved form otf this duel, the dame was reduced 
to her chemise. One of its sleeves was lengthened for the 
occasion by about 18 inches, and tied up in the end of this 
long sleeve was a neat paving stone. The man was e@lso 
stripped to his last garment, had his left arm tied close to his 
side, was furnished with a sbort baton, half an ell in length, 
snd was clapped in a tub planted wrist-deep in the ground. 
The lady macceuvred round the tub, and struck at her antago- 
nist with her sleeve, while he defended himself as best he 
could with his baton. 

In a late case of breach of promise in Liverpool, the presid- 
ing Judge delivered himself of two aphorisms worthy of 
preservation. The defendant’s counsel having argued that 
the lady had a lucky escape from one who had proved so 
inconstant, the Judge remarked that “ what the woman loses 
is the man as he ought to be.” Afterwards, when there was 
a debate as to the advisability of a marriage between a man 
of 49 and a girl of 20, his lordship remarked that “a man is 
as old as he feels; a woman as old as she looks,” 

Wandering about Austin we make the acquaintance of a 

man who bas two dogs, and who propounds a queer theory 
regarding them. The dogs have been his constant compan- 
ions for some years ot & roving life, and he himself has at one 
time been a telegraph clerk. We notice him wav':.. his arm 
systematically to one of the dogs, and the animal seems to 
understand the movements. We are told that the man ‘‘ has 
a craze” about understandirg the lengnege of dogs, and we 
get him to converse on the subject. “ My dogs talk as apne 
as you do,” says he. ‘‘ All dogs have a language. It only 
wants studying out. Here I take my (knife and t:p on this 
table; then I tap twice, pause half a second, and tap again. 
Now I tap two sharp taps, pause, and give two mole quick 
taps. If you were a telegraph clerk you would be able to read 
off those taps just as plainly as I am speaking. A sound, and 
lime between the sounds, is all that’s wanted to make the 
alphabet, lt’s just the same with a dog. When he says 
“ Bow!” that’s his tap. When he says “ Bow-wow!” that’s his 
two taps; and whea hesays “ Bow-wow-wow !” that’s his two 
taps, pause and tap again. That’s dog language, and it only 
wants to be studied out. When you hear the instrument 
going in a telegraph office you don’t know what it’s saying, 
because you haven’t given your mind to the subject ; and when 
you hear a dog bark you are just as much in the dark. But 
l’ve studied them, and I’m getting at their code—I’m getting 
lbeir code fast.” “ But what has the waving of your arm to 
do with it?” we asked. “ That answers to the movement of 
the dog’s tai]. His tail’s a needle. Do you know how the 
letters are made in a needle telegraph? It’s just the same 
with the wag of a dog’s tail as it is with the needle.” “Then 
a dog can talk at both ends ?” observes Artemus. ‘‘ Of course 
he can,” replies the dog man. ‘“ One wag to the left and one 
to the right may mean ‘A’ with the telegrapb. It means 
something else with the wag of a dog’s tai]. But there’s a 
code for it just the same. Dogs are sensible beings, #0 are 
all animals. We shall know the language of all of them some 
day.”— The Genial Showman. 

Ao exchange tells of Pickernel, a successful dry goods 
merchant of Boston, who was waited upon at bis hotel by a 
gentleman farmer desirous of getting a boy for whom he 
was guardian ‘‘a place” in Boston. Of course, he was an 
uncommonly emart boy, quick at figures, strong of intuition, 
and one every way fit, as ne should judge, to be a merchant. 
Pickernel thought over it, and said he would try and make a 
place for him. In due time the boy arrived at Pickernel’s 
store, bis broud face rnddy with health and soapy from morn- 
ing wash, his hair slicked, his clothes new and uncomforta- 
ble, and a stiff dickey cutting his ears. . “ Ha, you are the 
boy, are you?” “I "spose so,” said the youngster. “ Well, 
come in here, thep. I am very busy, but I will examine you 
in a few practical questions.” The boy came in, and, sitting 
down on the deek, swung his heels underneath as though he 
felt entirely at home, awaiting the qu’stions. “ Well,” said 
Pickerne!, ‘suppose a lady should come in here to buy a 
Gress of fifteen and a half yards of calico for eleven and 6 
half cents a yard, what would it come to?” The boy looked 
at his questioner, at the ceiling, and the floor, in @ state of 
great bewilderment. “How much kaliker?’”’ he asked. 
“ Fitteen and a halt yards.” “What price?” “Eleven and 
a half cents.” ‘ Well,” said he, ‘‘ I’m darned if I believe any 
woman wanted so much cloth for a dress as that.’’ That 
was throwing up the sponge, and Pickernel put another 
question. “How much would five and a half pounds of tea 
come to at seventy-five cents and three-quarters per pound ?” 
He received this pretty much the same as the other, and 
after waiting a minute he as«ed, “‘ Was it green or black tea?” 
Without answering, Pickerne! put another question. ‘“ Sup- 
pose I should send you out with a two dollar bill,and you 
should buy fourteen and half pounds of beef at seven and a 
half cents a pound, how much money would you have left?” 


The boy looked at him a moment, and then indulged ina low 
whistle. ‘ You don’t suppose,” said he, * you would get heef 
anywhere at seven and a halt cents a pound, do you?” Pic- 
kernel gave up at this. He asked him no more questions, 
but sent bim back the next day with a letter, stating that he 
didn’t think he would answer. 


Thomas Moore’s stern independence wight bave yielded to 
temptations such as few receive and very few resist; he pre- 
served it to the last, under circumstances such as any of his 
many great and wealthy friends would have called “ poverty.” 
Of luxuries, from the commencement of his career to its close, 
he had literally none; his necessities were at times severe, but 
they were never published to the world—nay, were never 
obtruded even on those who could, and certainly would, have 
made them less. In all the relations of life he was faithful, 
affectionate, and considerate: “at home” he was ever loving 
and beloved; there he was happiest by rendering his limited 
circle happy. Let it be inscribed on his tomb, that ever, 
amid privations and temptations, the allurements of grandeur 
and the suggestions of poverty, he preserved his sel!-respect ; 
bequeathing no property, but leaving no debis; having had 
no “testimonial” of acknowledgment or reward; seeking 
none, nay, avoiding any; making millions his debtors for in- 
tense delight, and acknowledging himself paid by “ the poet’s 
meed, the tribute of a smile;” never truckling to power: 
labouring ardently and honestly for his political faith, but 
never lending to party that which was m-ant for mankind; 
proud, and rightly proud, of his self-obtained position; but 
neither scorning nor slighting the humble root from which 
he sprung.—S. C. Hall. 

Cambridge tradition has preserved an amusing story which 
is not without its bearings upon matters at the present time. 
A certain undergraduate was under examination, and amongst 
the questions contained in one of his papers was the follow- 
ing:—Whby will nota pin stand upon its point? The examinee 
was not very strong in his subjects, but as there was nothing 
like putting a good faceon the matter, he set to work to an- 
swer the question in as formal a way as possible. The in- 
teresting result stood as follows:—There are three reasons 
why a pin will not stand on its point: 1. A pin will not stand 
on its head, much less is it possible that it should stand on 
its point. 2. A point, according to Euclid, is that which has 
no parts and no magnitude. A pin cannot stand on that 
which hath no parts aod no magnitude, and, therefore, a pin 
cannot étand on its point. 38. It will if you stick it in. 

During the past half-century the wages of labor of all kinds, 
skilled and unskilled, have greatly risen in England, and in 
London the rate of increase has certainly not been below the 
average of the kingdom. Has the black-mail of street-alms 
which the metropolitan beggars and tramps levy from the timid 
and the thoughtlessly charitable grown in any corresponding 
degree? An exact answer to the question may have its signifi- 
cance on economic grounds, and would certainly shed some 
light on the incentives to vagrant life at the present day. One 
of the necessary terms of the comparison, the former gains of 
London mendicants, is disclosed by the Select Committee of 
the House of Commons which sat in 1815. That committee 
examined about forty witnesses — police magistrates, ma- 
gistrates’ clerks, consiables, parish beadles, officers of charit- 
able institutions, etc. A witness stated of ove beggar that ‘ he 
could with ease go through sixty streets a day,” and get 5s. ; 
another showed a day’s begging produced 6s.; a third witness 
stated ‘‘ beggars gain 3s. or 4s, a day by begging shoes.” The 
same person—the overseer of St. Giles’s—iurther stated the 
gains of ordinary mendicants at 6s., 7s., or 88. a day, and some- 
times more. The beadle of the contiguous parish of St. George, 
Bloomsbury, found upon beggars who had been taken up 83., 
10s, and 12s., which they had gained in the course of the day. 
The watchhouse keeper of St. Giles’s and St. George’s told the 
Committee that he had heard beggars say “ it was a poor day 
that they could not go through forty streets; and that it was a 
poor street that would not turn out twopence ;’’ and much 
more evidence wae given of the like import. But we must not 
pass by Sir Nathaniel Conant, then head of the police-office in 
Bow Street, who gave evidence to the effect taut from 200 to 
300 beggars frequented two houses in St. Giles’s; that their in- 
dividual receipts varied from 3s. to 5s,aday, and that they 
probably spent not less than 2s, 6d. at night and pay 64. for 
their bed. These must have been of the lower ranks in the pro- 
fession. The proficients certainly reaped a higher average 
than this. There is, says the report, ‘clear proof that a blind 
man with a ~ got 30s. in one day,” and “a negro beggar re- 
tired to the West Indies with a fortune, it was supposed, of 
£1,500.” A respectable Spitalfields manufacturer stated there 
were instances of bis own people leaving profitable work for the 
purpose of begging. So it was in 1815: is the beggar trade in 
1870 better or worse? 








Sporting. 


Cyrille Dion has addressed the following letter to the Editor 
of the N. Y. Clipper, in reply to Rudolphe’s challenge :— 
Montreal, Jan, 4th, 1871. 
Frank Queen, Esq., Editor N. Y. Clipper.—Dear Sir,—Your 
last paper contains a challenge to me from Mr. Rudolphe, to 
play him 1,500 points up for $1,000 a side, between Jan. 25th 
and 31st. It is evident that Mr. R. does not mean business. 
It is true he says he has deposited $250, but then he has named 
a stakeholder for himself, and the gentleman named is his per- 
sonal friend. Overlooking the fact that Mr. Rudolphe should 
have waited until I had left New York before he issued his 
challenge, he proposes to play me between Jan. 25th and 31st. 
I cannot play within these dates with any justice to myself and 
backers, as on the 25th I have to contend with Mr. Daniels, of 
Boston, at a totally different game—French caroms. Mr. Ru- 
dolphe is aware of this, and should be aware that I would need 
more than three or four days wherein to change from one game 
to the other. Now, if he is really desirous of playing me again, 
I propose, in the event of his defeating Mr. Parker on the 11th 
inst., to play him for the diamond cue and $1,000 or more, a 
side, within thirty days from date of match above. Should 
Mr. Rudolphe lose the cue we can arrange for a match inde- 
pendent of that emblem. 
Yours very truly, Cyritzz Dion. 
The match game of billiards for the champion cue and 
$1,000 between A. P. Rudolphe of New York, and Frank Par- 
ker of Chicago, was played in Buffalo on Wednesday evening. 
The game began at 8 o’clock. About 1,000 persons witnessed 
the game, many ladies being present. George H. Van Vleck, 
of Buffalo, was chosen referee. Mort. Humphrey of New 
York acted as umpire for Rudolphe, and Henry Rhines of Chi- 
cago for Parker. The betting was $100 to $75 in favor of 
Rudolphe. Parker won the lead and played into the pocket, 
and the commencement of the game was notable for the ex- 
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treme caution shown by Rudolphe, who seems to have lost his 
well-known form. Parker took the lead from the start, and at 
the fortieth innings was 940 to Rudolphe’s 507. The counts 
were remarkably smali, the three figures beiny attained but 
five times in the whole game, 144 and 120 for Parker; 162, 
118 and 135 for Rudolphe. Towards the latter part of the 
game Rudolphe played better, but could never overtake his 
antagonist, Parker finishing the game in the eighty-second 
inning, against Rudolphe’s 1,235 points. The average was 
small, being 18 1-3 for the winner, and 15 1-4 for Rudolphe. 
The Central Park was on Wednesday the scene of an excit- 
ing contest between the principal experts of the Curling Clubs 
of the metropolis and vicinity, the occasion being the annual 
match for the National Club medal, between those members 
of the clubs of New York and its suburbs who come from the 
North and the South of Scotland. The game was played on 
the centre lake of the Park, east of the bridge, the regular 
curling pond not being sufficiently extensive for the ten rinks 
laid out for the contest. These were numbered from one to 
ten, each being occupied by eight players, four on a side, and 
each party having a ‘‘skip,’ or captain, who directed the 
players as each shot was made. The result was in favor of the 
South by the total score of 287 to 234. The prize medal was 
of handsome workmanship, and was inscribed on its face, 
**Challenge Medal, presented by A. Dalrymple,” with the let- 
ters ‘‘G. N. C. C.” (Grand National Curling Club.) Around 
the letters was a wreath of thistle and laurel, and on the shield 
was the Scottish Lion. Above were two brooms, and beneath 
was a curling stone. 
We hear that Mr. Cotterill, of Mobile, Ala., has bought 
Saucebox of Mr. Clay, and we anticipate that in that well- 
known turfite’s hands, this celebrated runner will not dete- 
riorate from the fine form and turn of speed hitherto shown, 

—_— 
Dr. H. T. Helmbold, not content with the reception he gave 
at his Broadway store to celebrate the New Year, has issued 
cards for a grand affair this (Saturday) evening, on which oc- 
casion we hear that the gentlemen of the Press will be largely 
represented. The Doctor owes a great deal of his well-earned 
success to the Press, but the account is pretty well balanced, 


for he is the most liberal and persistent advertiser in this or 
any other country. 














































































Cyess. 
SOLUTION OF PROBLEM No. 1146. 
White, Black. 
1BtoBs 1 K to B 8 or (a) 
2 R to Q, ch | 2KtoK7 
3 B mates. 
(a) 1 KtoK7 
2 Kt te B38, ch 2KtoBs 
3 R to Q, mate. 
If 2 K to B6 


3 Rto K B 7, mate. 





PROBLEM No, 1147. 
By G. N. Cheney. 














WHITE. 
White, playing first, to matein 4 moves. 


The following trenchant affair was played between Messrs. 
Steinitz and Winawer in the contest for the Baden-Baden 


prize. 
Hamps’s OPENING. 


White Black. White. Black. 

(Mr. 8.) (Mr. W.) (Mr. 8.) (Mr. W,) 
1 PtoK4 PtoK4 11 RtoQKt PtoQKt4 
2KttoQB3 KtwoQBs 12 Castles PtoK R4 
3 PtoK B4 BtoQ Kt5 13 PtoQR4 PtoQR38 
4 KttoKB3 Btks Kt 14QtoKKt3 PtoK Kt3 
5 QKtPtksB QtoK2 15 RtoQR(az) KtoQ2 
6 P tks P Kt tks P 16 P tks P K toQ B2 
7PtoQ4 Kt tke Kt (ch)|/17 BtoQR3 QtoQ2 
8 Q tks Kt PtoQ4 18 BtoQ6 ch KtoQ 
9PtoK5 BtoK3 19 QtoK Kt5, eh K toB 
10 BtoQ3 PtoQB3 20 PtksQRP Resigns. 





(a) By no means a pretentious looking move this. On the 
contrary, a very unmeaning one to all appearance. Yet 
this little move is the most embarrassing step to Black of any 
his adversary could take. 





The Fourteenth Regiment Chess Coterie, of Brooklyn, held 
their first reception at the residence of one of the members on 
the evening of Thursday, Jan. 5. Colonels Debevoise and 
Fowler and Captain Steers were among the gentlemen present. 
This initial evening was a most pleasant and promising one, and 
the Coterie has determined to meet on Thursday evenings dur- 
ing the ensuing winter. 
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TemMPERANos MEN ApmiT 178 Uritity.—No attempt has ever 
been made or ever will be made, to disguise the character of 
Plantation Bitters. It contains alcohol; and no Bitter that does 
not contain alcohol is worth a rush. Water will neither pre- 
serve the virtues of tonic vegetables nor render them active in 
the system. This is a chemical fact which no one competent to 
deliver an opinion on the subject will deny. Water tonics turn 
sour on the stomach, if they are not sour to begin with, (which 
is frequently the case), and produce and promote indigestion, 
instead of curing it. Let it therefore be distinctly understood 
that Plantation Bitters is an alcohol restorative. But mark 
this; it is strictly a medicine; not a beverage. It istobetaken 
in limited quantities and at statec times, like other remedies 
and antidotes, and therefore ite use is in accordance with tem- 
perance law, as well as with that “‘ higher law” which renders it 
incumbent upon every being gifted with reason to resort to the 
best possible means of accomplishing salutary end. 





Sea Moss Faring from pure Lrish Moss, for Blanc Mange, 
Paddings, Custards, Creams, etc., etc. Lhe cheapest, healthi- 
est, and most delicious food in the world. 








SICK HEADACHE 
Arises from a disordered state of the stomach and bowels, and a 
bilious derangement of the liver, and can be permanently cured 
by the use of Roback’s Blood Purifier and Blood Pills. Full 
directions accompany each bottle and box. 

Lyndon, Obio, Oct. 12, 1869. 
U.8. Prop. Med Co., Cincinnati, O. : 

Gents.— Please send us five dozen Roback’s Pills. They are 
periorming a wonderful cure upon a boy afflicted for six years 
with Black Jaundice. 

Yours, truly, NEALL & CO. 


Detroit, Mich., 1870. 


. U. 8. Prop. Med. Co., Cincinnati, O. : 


Gentlemen—This is to certify that I have been afflicted with 
Dyspepsia for the last five years, and during that time have been 
attended by the most skilfal physicians, but without avail, and 
continued to grow worse, until I wasted toa mereshadow. At 
length I was induced by H. C. Colburn, of your city, to try Dr. 
Roback’s Stomach Bitters, and in a few weeks I began to feela 
change for the better, which feeling continued until I recovered. 

I do, therefore, heartily endorse your Bitters as an invaluable 
remedy to all those afflicted with the above disease, 

Yours, respectfully, JOHN HAZOTTE. 








A NEW ALBION ENGRAVING 
GIVEN AWAY. 
Splendid Inducements to Subscribe. 
Marshall’s 
“HOUSEHOLD ENGRAVING OF WASHINGTON,” 
A Work of World-wide fame, universally acknowledged 


to be the most magnificent Steel Line-Engraving 
ever executed in America: 





This Granp National Work oF ArT cost Ten THovsanp 
DouuLars to engrave. It at once placed Mr. Marshal! in the front 
rank of engravers—ancient or modern—meeting, both in Europe 
and America, the most enthusiastic encomiums of artists, critics 
and men of judgment. It was even selected for exhibition at the 
French Academy of Vesign, an honor accorded to nore but the 
very highest works ofar!. But the prices put upon this splendid 
work were too high to give it any wide popular circulation. For 
years none but expensive ‘‘artists proofs” at $20, and ‘‘ India 
proofs’’ at $10, were offered for sale; while the regular impres- 
sions were afterwards sold at $5, and never for less. During and 
since the war, this noble picture has lain almost unnoticed, ex- 
cept by the few who seek and buy the finest works of art. It is 
the best Ponrrair of WasuineTon that exists, and is the acknow- 
ledged standard “ household engraving” of the “ Father of his 
Country.” 

Every subscriber to the ALBION, at $5 per annum, will be pre- 
sented with a copy of this splendid and world-renowned work of 
art, in addition to any one of the other Albion Steel Engravings, 

AGENTS are wanted to Canvass for subscriptions to the 
ALBIon, and the accompanying magnificent Encravines, in all 
parts of the country. They will be liberally compensated for 
their services, and furnished with Circnlars, Specimens, and 
Terms, by addressing, N. Y. Albion Office, 389 Park Row New 
York. 





JAMES E. KELLY, 


1134 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


No. 





In order to accommodate gentlemen owning race-horses, and 
the general public, the subscriber has been induced to open 
books on the principal stakes at Jerome Park, Saratoga, Long 
Branch, and Baltimore. Liberal odds will be laid against any 
horse entered for these stakes. The subscriber's books are en- 
dorsed by two of the leading members of the Northern turf— 
Mesers, Genet and O’ Donnell. 

Lists of prices forwarded on application. Gentlemen wishing 
to back horses must, if not personally known to me, remit the 
money, or give satisfactory reference from some well-known 
turfman. The odds laid from $5 to any amount. 


JAMES FE. KELLY. 


TRE AMERICAN RACING RECORD 
AND 


Turf Guide, 


EDITED BY W. G. DORLING, 
Will be published on or about Jan. Ist, 1871, 


Ite contents will be, a complete record of all the Runnin 
Races in the United States in 1870; a copious Index, with Ped. 
e of all the horses that started; the Entiies for Stakes in 
871 and 1872; Laws of Racing used by the different Jockey 
pone ~ any bw mr a Tren eanatle and interesting matter 
£ a w 
poco nas og © published in a portable and 


Aj] communications or subscriptions to be sent to W. G. Dor- 
ing care of ‘* Spirit of the Times,” New York. Price $3. 











RACES---RACES. 
METAIRIE COURSE, NEW ORLEANS. 
Spring Meeting 1871. 


UNDER THE RULES OF THE METAIRIE JOCKEY CLUB. 
Commencing Saturday, April 8. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 8. 
Cinb Purse $500 ; one and a half miles. 

Same Day.—Annual Metairie Stake for three-year olds ; $25 
entrance, p.p.; five or more to fill the stake ; two miles; $1,000 
added ; second horse to receive $200: third horse to save stake. 
To close lst January, 1871. 

Same Day —Club Purse $1,000; three miles. 


TUESDAY, APRIL 11. 
Hurdle Race, two miles, over eight hurdlee : Club purse $750. 
Samz Day.—Club purse $500 ; one and a quarter miles. 
Same Day —Club purse $1,250 ; two-mile heats. 
WEDNESDAY, APRIL 12. 
Annual Metairie Stake fo: two-year olds, to carry three-year-old 
weights; one mile; five or more to fill the stake; entrance $25, 
p. p., $1.000 added; second horse to receive $200; third horse 
to save stake. To close Ist January, 1871. 
Same Day.—Club purse $700; two miles. 
Same Day.—Club purse $800: mile heats. 
THURSDAY, APRIL 13 
Club purse $800 ; two and a balf miles. 
Same Day.—Club purse $700; one and a half miles. 
Same Day.—Club purse $500; one mile. 
Same Day.—Ciub purse $500; three-quarters of a mile. 
FRIDAY, APRIL 14. 
Club purse $500; Hurdle Race. one mile, tour hurdles. 
Same Day.—Club purse $800; two miles. 


Samz Day.—Club purse $700; mile heats ; for horses that have 
not won during the Meeting. 


Same Day.—vlub purse $500; one mile; for beaten horses, 
SATURDAY, APRIL 15. 
Club purse $2,500; four mile heats. 








N. B.—In all Clab purses, entrance fee, ten per cent. will go 
to second horse. 


Horses date age from 1st of May. 
DUNCAN F. KENNER, 
President of the Metairie Association, 


MONMOUTH PARK, 
LUNG BRANCH. 


The following Sweepstakes for the July and August meetings 
are now open, to name and close February 1, 1871: 
Sweepstakes tor the July Meeting, 1871, 

Commencing Tuesday, July 4, and continues five days. 

No. 1.—The Jersey Derby Stakes, value 61,000, added to a 
sweepstakes of $50 each, jp. p., for three-year-old colts and fil- 
lies ; the second to receive $200 and the third $100 out of the 
stakes ; one and a half miles. 

No. 3.—The Hopeful Stakes. value $500, added to a sweep- 
stakes of $50 each, p. p., for two-year-old colts and fillies ; the 
escend to receive $100 and the third $50 out ot the stakes ; halt 
a mile. 

No. 3.—The Monmouth Cup, value $1,500, added to a sweep- 
stakes of $50 each, p. p., the second to receive $800 and the third 
$150 out of the stakes; two miles and a half 

No. 4.—The Monmouth Oaks Stakes, value $1,000, added to a 
sweepstakes of #50 each, p. p., for three-year-old fillies; the se- 
cond to receive $200, and the third $100 ont of the siakes; one 
mile and a balf. 

No. 5.—The Long Branch Stakes, value of $1,000 added to a 
sweepstakes of cach, p. p., for all ages, to carry 100 lbs; 
mares and geldings allowed 3 lbs; the second to receive $200, 
and the third $100 out of the stakes ; two miles. 

No, 6.—The July Stakes, value $500, added to a sweepstakes of 
$50 send Pp., for two year-old colts and fillies; the winner of 
the Hopeful Stake~ to carry 5 lbs extra; the second to receive 
$100 and the third $50 out of the stakes ; three-quarters of a mile. 

No. 7.—Monmouth Sequel Stakes, value of $1,000, added to a 
sweepsiakes of $50 each, p. p., for colts and fillies three years 
old ; the winner of the Jersey Derby Stakes to carry 5 lbs extra; 
the second to receive $200 and the third $100 out of the stakes; 
two miles. 
The August ting will 
continue five days. 


SWEEPSTAKES FOR THE AUGUST MEETING, 871. 


No. 1.—The Continental Hotel Stakes, value $1,000, added to 
a Sweepstakes of $50 each,p. p., for three-year-old colts and 
fillies : the second to receive R200, and the third $100 out of the 
stakes; mile heate. 
No. 2.—The Thespian Stakes ; value $500, added to a Sweep- 
ftukes of $50 each, p.p, for two-year-old colts and fillies; the 
second to receive $100, and the third $50 out of the stakes ; three- 
quarters of a mile. 
No. 3.—The Mansion House Stakes ; value 1,000, added to a 
Sweepstakes of $50 each, p p, for four-year-old colts and fillies ; 
the second to receive $200, and the third $100 out of the stakes ; 
two-mile heats. 
No. 4.—The West End Hotel Stakes,a renewal of the Monmouth 
Oaks Stakes ; value $1,000, added to a Sweepstakes ot $50 each, 
p.p-, for three-year old tillies ; the winner of the Monmouth Oaks 
Stakes to carry 5 lbs, extra; the second to receive $200, and the 
third $100 out of the stakes; two miles. 
No. 5.—The Tammany Cup, value $1,500, added to a Sweep- 
stakes of $50 each, p.p, the second to receive $300, and the third 
$150 out of the Stakes; three miles. 
No. 6.—The August Stakes, value $500, added to a Sweepstakes 
of $50 each, p.p. ; for colts und fillies two-year-old; the winner 
of the Thespian to carry 5 lbs. extra; the second to receive $200, 
and the third $100 out of the Stakes ; one mile. 
No. 7.—The Kobins Stake, value $1,000, added to a Sweep- 
stakes of $50 each, p.p.; for colts and fillies three-year-old; the 
second to receive $200, and the third $100 out of the Stakes; two 
mile heats. 
The further distribution of the purses will be announced after 
the closing of the Stakes. The races will comprise al! distances, 
and for all ages; dashes, heats, hurdle and steeple-chases ; 
amongst the purses the Americus Clud and Na nsett Steam- 
ship Company’s. The accommodations for turfmen will be 
unequalled, aud the track and stables will be ready early in the 
season for training. Nominations to be addressed to 

WILLIAM E. RAYNOR, Becretary, 


Amos Rosrns, President, 1160 Broadway. 
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HIGHER EDUCATION. 
|S tar lai COLLEGE. Board and Tuition per annum, 


Helimuth Ladies’ College. 
Inaugurated py H.R.H. Prince Arthur. Board and Tuition 
annum, $236. Presipent: The Very Rev. I. Hellmuth, D.D. 


Dean of Huron. gay~ For particulars, apply to M or Evans, 
London, Canada West. = vied “ , 


ADIES DESIRING TO PROCURE A FIRST -CLAS88 








Bewing Machine — easy monthly instalments o; 
work, may apply to 207 wery, N.Y. 7 ™ 





“ABLE, FAIR, ENTERTAINING, AND EMINENTLY 
READABLE,” 
“THE MOST ATTRACTIVE AND POPULAR HIGH CLASS 


LITERAhY JOURNAL IN AMERICA.” 


THE NEW YORK ALBION. 


A Weekly Journal of Literature, Art, Politics, Finance and 
News, published every Saturaay morning, at 39 Park Row, in the 
City of New York. 


NEW PREMIUM STEEL ENGRAVINGS. 


Each annual subscriber to the ALBION, paying in advance, wil 
be presented gratuitously with a copy of any two of the large and 
splendid steel engravings issued from this office. These en- 
gravings will be forwarded by mail, post paid, to each snbscriber, 
old or new, immediately on receipt of the amount of a year’s 
subscription to the ALBION, in advance. Subscribers in remit- 
ting must name the engravings th y want, ot which the follow 
ing is a list: — 

CHALON’s QUEEN VICTORIA. 

Lucas’s PRINCE ALBERT. 

AtLan’s SIR WALTER SCOTT. 

SruarT’s WASHINGTON. 

Marrgson’s BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, 

Knicut’s LORD NELSON. 

BUCKLER’s ST PAUL’S, LONDON. 

Portrait of GENL. HAVELOCK: 

Heraine’s THREE MEMBERS OF THE TEMPERANCE 80C’Y | 
THE CASTLE OF I8C from Stanfield’s Picture. 


WANDESFORDE’s MARY EEN OF 8COTTS. 
LanpseER’s RETURN M HAWKING. 

LanpszER’s DIGNITY AND IMPUDENUE. 

LanpDsEER’s DEER PASS. 

WanDEsrorpDE’s FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE. 

WILEmnes’ COLUMBUS’ NEW WORLD. 

Wanpesrorprg’s DR. KANE. 

THE FIRST TRIAL BY JURY. 

THE FALLS OF NIAGARA, from an original drawing mad 


HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT, London. 

DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 

WINDSOR CASTLE. 

BUCKINGHAM PALACE. 

WESTMINSTER ABBEY 

PRINCE OF WALES. 

THE CAPITOL AT WASHINGTON 

GENERAL WASHINGTON (Small). 

ELLEN TREE, 

MADAME CELESTE. 

QUEEN VICTORIA (Small). 

Remittances to ensure safety should be made by Post Office 
order, bank draft, certificate of deposit, or check drawn to the 
order of the Proprietor of the ALBIon. Where none of these cap 
be procured, send the money, BUT aLWaYs IN 4 REGISTERED 
Lztrer. The registratioa fee has been reduced to Fifteen Cents, 
and the present registration system has been found by the postal 
authorities to be virtually an absolute protection against losses 
by mail. ALL Postmasters are obliged to register letters when 
ever requested to do so. 

The Albion will be sent to subscribers until explicitly ordered 
to be discontinued, and until payment of all arrears has been 
made. Subscribers will observe that the subscription is payable 
in advance, and they will please note when their term of sub. 
scription expires, and remit for the ensuing year, without notice 
from the office. 

Subscribers will be cuegeet with elegant patent files for holding 
the ALBION for one year between cloth bound covers, at $2 each, 
postage paid; without postage, $1 50. 

Tus ALBION is served at the residences of subscribers in the 
cities of New York and Brooklyn free of charge. 
All communications should be addressed 


PIERCY WILSON, 
NEW YORK ALBION OFFICE, 


39 Park Row, New York 


The attention of bankers, railway corporations and others, is 
invited to the New Yorx AuBIon, as 4 valuable medium for finan- 
cial advertisements. ‘There is none better in the United States. 
It is published weekly—and always has been, since it was es- 
tablished in 1822—and has a larger and more influential circu- 
lation among the wealthier portion of the community, than any 
other weekly newspaper in New York. 

It is, therefore, read extensively by investors throughout the 
United States. It devotes a considerable portion of its space 
in every issue to a review of monetary affairs, and its Wall 
Street article is accepted as good authority by many thousands 
of private capitalists, bankers, and merchants, who are among 
its subscribers. It has also a large circulation in Wall Stresi, 
and among national and other Bank officers, and is on file in all 
the commercial and literary Reading Rooms in the country. 





In the event of any of our subscribers at any time failing to 
receive their copies Leva ed will confer a favor by ac 
quainting the office with the 

Any subscriber sending the name of a new subscriber will 
be entitled to any two of the Ausron engravings free, in addi 
tion to those to which the subscriber is entitled. 


LEGAL DECISIONS IN NEWSPAPER CASES. 


1, Any person who takes a paper regularly from the t- 
theentalities directed to his name or another's, or ine 
he has subscribed or not—is responsible for the payment. 

2. If a person orders his discontinued, he must pay all 

or the publisher may continue to send it until pay- 
ment is made, and collect the whole amount, whether the 
paper is taken from the office or not. 

. The courts have decided that refusing to take newspapers 
aud periodicals from the oe, or removing and leaving 
them uncalled for, is facie evidence of intentiona 
fraud. 


The following are authorized Agents of the ALBION at th 
undermentioned places : 


J. & A. MoMrt1ay, 8t. John, New Brunswick. 
A. & W. MacKrsrar, Halifax, N. 8. 


Specimens of the Albion Engravings may be seen in Hamilton 
C. W., at the picture establishment of Mr. Thomas Magsden 








who is authorized to receive subscriptions for the ALBION. 
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A PANEGYRIC ON THE LADIES. 


Happy he must pass his life 
Who's free from matrimonial chains ; 
Who is directed by a wife 

Is sure to suffer for his pains. 


Adam could find no solid peace 
When Eve was given for a mate; 
Until he saw a woman's face 
Adam was in a happy state. 


In the female race appear 
Hypocrisy, deceit, and pride ; 
Truth, darling of a heart sincere, 

In woman never did reside. 


What tongue is able to unfold 

The failings that in woman dwell? 
The worth in woman we behold 

Is almost imperceptible. 


Confusion take the man I pr 4 
Who makes a woman his delight ; 
Who no regard to women pay, 
Has reason always in his sight. H. 


[The key to this poem is found by reading the lines alter- 
nately. | 


THE GERMAN ARMY. 


The army of North Germany consists, at this moment, of thir- 
teen army corps and one division, that of Hesse Darmstadt; 
and each army corps, with the exception of the Guard Corps 
(recruited from all parte of North Germany except Saxony), is 
connected with and bears the name of a province or 
State. The following is a complete list of the corps at present 
included in the North German army, with the origin of each 
astigned :-— 

Guard Corps (representing North Germany in general); 1st 
Army Corps, Eust Prussia: 2nd, Pomerania ; 3rd, en- 
burg; 4th, Province of Saxony ; 5th, Posen; 6tb, Silesia; 7th, 
Westpbalia; 8th, Rhine Province; 9th, Slesvig-Holstein and 
Mecklenburg; 10th, Hanover, Brunswick, and Oldenburg; 
llth, Hesse-Cassel and Nassau: 12th, Kingdom of Saxony. 

Hesse-Darmatadt furnishes half a corps, or one division, belog 
the 25ih of the North German army, exclusive of the divisions 
of the Grand Corps. The Baden troops will now fcrm the 
26th Division, the Hesse-Darmstadt and Baden Division com- 
posing together the 13th Army Corps. 

The two Wurtemburg Divisions will be numbered 27 and 28, 
and will make up the 14th Army Corps; while the two Army 
Corps now known as the Ist aud 2nd Bavarians will become 
the 15th and 16th of the German army. . 

Each army corps consists of nine regiments of infantry (8,000 
a of which should be a fusilier regiment; one battal- 
ion of chasseurs (recruited, like the fusiliers, but with greater 
care, from among foresters, gamekeepers, and others, accus- 
tomed from childhood to the use of the gan); one battalion of 
pioneers; one battalion of train; from five to six ments of 
cavalry (about 730 strong); 15 batteries of artillery (six guns to 
the battery); and eight companies of fortress artillery. 

While speaking of the organisation of the North German 
army, it may not be out of place to state the various conditions 
of sery ce in the army. Much has been written on the sub. 
ject ; but there are probably st.ll a great many who confound 
Landwehr and Reserve, who believe in the existence of the 
Landsturm, and who would be unable at a moment’s notice to 
explain the difference between an avantageur and a one-year 
volunteer. 

To begin at the beginning, every NorthiGerman of the age 
of 21 who has not already volunteered is taken by conscription 
to serve in the ranks of the army, with these exceptions: 1, 
Mediatised princes; 2, students in theology ; 8, only sons of 
widows, it their labor be necessary for their mother’s support ; 
4, members of the sect of Mennonites (living chiefly in East 
Prussia), whose religion forbids them to shed blood; but as 
their religion does not forbid them to heal wounds, the Men- 
nonites bave to serve as hospital atten ‘ants, litter-bearers while 
on the field of battle, and soon. Volunteers: These are of 
three kinds—one-year volunteers, three year volunteers, and 
avantageurs. 

The one-year volunteer must pass an examination or produce 
a certificate to the effect that he bas been in one of the highest 
classes of a gymoasiuw. He may then choose his arm and regi- 
ment. He must support himself and furnish his owa uniform 
and equipments. If pe enters the cavalry, he brings his own 
horse with him, except ia time of war, when the Government 
provides the horse, but charges the one-year volunt er for tor- 
age. His twelvemonth’s service at an end, the one-year volun- 
teer, as a rule, rejires into private life. But, if he wishes, he 
may pass a mililary examination, and after serving from four 
to six weeks as corporal and as sergeant-major, may, if bis ser- 
vice bas been approved, become an officer of Reserve, and after 
a Landwebr officer. 

The three-)ear volunteer (who must volunteer for four years 
if he enters the cavalry) has the privilege of choosing his regi- 
ment, and of beginning his service at the age of 18, or, if the 
inspecting surgeon consents, 17, ‘To be near bis home he se- 
lects a regiment etationed ia his own town or district, and he 
finds it an advantage at the age of 20 or 21 to have fulfilled his 
military obligations to the State, Otten, however, the three- 
year volunteer acquiree a taste for military life, and it is from 
thie class that the non-commissioned officers are chiefly taken. 
Alter comp’eting bis three or four yeara’ service he may re- 
engage himself trom year to year, and when be has been twelve 
years 1p the army, has a recognised claim to an appointment on 
a railway, in the telegraph or post office, or in some other de- 
partment in which clerkships and porterships are specially re- 
served by the State, or by contract with the State, for retired 
“ uader-officers.” 

The avantageur, or cadet, is » volunteer who enters the army 
as & privaie with the distinct object of becoming an officer, 
Before being admitted in the character of avantageur, he must 
bave passed a university examination (the same as that for the 
Tank of ensign). He then serves for a year, or some’ less 
than a year, as private aod afterwards as non-commissioned 
officer, when, if his conduct and character are approved by the 
colonel and the body of officers, he is recommended for a com- 
mission. Direct promotion from the ranks is recognised in 
Prussia. 

lo 1867 the Prussian, or Nortb-Germas, mili system was 
modified in various particulars ; and, among nd changes, the 
Landsturm, of which one etili hears from time to time, was 
abolished; formerly the Prussian soldier served three years in 
Line, two in Reserve, seven in Landwehr of the first draught 
and seven in Landwehr of the second draught. ‘Thas brought 
him to the age of 40, and from 40 to 48 he. was still liable, in 
case of invasion, to serve in the At present, enter- 








ing at the of 21, the conscript serves three years (usually a 
few months less) in line. He may then get married and live 
ome to his own views, except thut twice a year he must 
present himself to the sergeant of his district, and twice a year 
go through from four to six weeks’ drill. He is in reserve, aud 
so re 8 for four years, during which period, if war breaks 
out, be will be called upon to resume service in the line. At 
the expiration of the reserved period of four years the ex-lines- 
man becomes a Landwebr man of the first draught. He serves 
no more with troops of the line, but on the Landwehr being 
called out, will be among the first summoned to arms. After 
five years of this service, or liability to service, the Landwebr 
man of the first draught becomes a Landwehr man of the second 
draught, and for five years more may be required to bear arms, 
but not until the line, with ite reserves, and the Landwehr of 
the first draught have already taken the field. 

When, in the armies of the newly allied States, each line 
regiment, as in Prussia, has its Landwebr regiment correspond- 
ing with it, there will be no such thing as ‘* Landwebr of the 
second draught.” The eervice required of every conscript will 
be limited (as, in theory, it is at this moment) to three years in 
Line, four years in Reserve, and five years in Landwehr. 


—_——_~.>——_ — 


GREAT BRITAIN’S TREATIES OF QUARANTY. 


The present moment offers a fitting opportunity for taking 
stock, as it were, of our international liabilities. In 1859, 
during the Franco-Austrian war, an impression got afloat 
among us that we were in some way bound by the European 
settlement of 1815 to secure to Austria the continued posses- 
sion of ber Italian provinces. Under these circumstances the 
House of Commons addressed the Crowa for “ copies of such 
~ of all treaties and conventions now existing and still ob- 
igatory as contain an engagement of guarantee under which 
the English Government is engaged expressly, or by construc- 
tion and inference, separately or in conjunction with any other 
Power or Powers, to interfere by force of arms, or by armed 
demonstration, or by the contribution of any military contin- 
gent or pecuniary subsidy, to attack or defend any Government 
or nation with reference to ite internal arrangements or foreign 
relations, or on any other contingency whatsoever.” Since the 
return to this address was presented we have concluded the 
Luxemburg Treaty of 1867, and the daplicate treaties with 
France and Prussia for the further protection of Belgium, 
made at the commencement of the pending war, and terminable 
On the restoration of peace. With these three exceptions, the 
treaties of guarantee, or, more properly, of guaranty, which we 
atill admit to be in force, are pretty nearly the same as those 
which we admitted to be in force in 1859. The countries to 
which they have reference are Belgium, Greece, Sardinia, Switz- 
erland, Portugal, Prussia, Turkey, and the United States. The 
first treaty named in the return is that between Great Britain, 
Austria, France, Prussia, Russia, and the Netherlands, relative 
to the separation of Belgium from Holland. It is dated April 
19, 1839, and supersedes the Treaty of November 15, 1831. 
But the second article of the Treaty of 1889 renews the guar- 
anty of the independence, integrity, aod neutrality of Belgium 
by the five Powers contained in the 25th article of the Treaty 
of 1881. The next treaties are those between Great Britain, 
France, Russia, and Bavaria relative to the sovereignty of 
Greece. The Convention of May 7, 1882, erects Greece in:0 a 
kingdom, and settles the Crown on Prince Otho of Bavaria. It 
likewise makes certain provisions with respect to the Royal re- 
venue and national debt. The Convention of April 30, 1833, 

uarantees the succession to the Greek throne in tbe line of 

rince Otho, or, that failing, in the lines of Prioce Luitpold 
and Prince Adalbert of Bavaria, from male to male, io order of 
primogeniture. We come, then, to a treaty between Great Bri- 
tain, Austria, France, Prussia, Russia, and Switzerland, dated 
May 26, 1857, by which the King ot Prussia renounces his 
Sovereign rights over the principality of Neuchatel and the 
county of Valengin, assigned to him by the Treaty of Vienna, 
and joins the other Powers in guaranteeing their future con- 
nection with Switzerland. We then arrive at a series of trea- 
ties between England (or Great Britain) and Portugal. The 
earliest of them is a treaty of alliance concluded between “ the 
Lord Edward, King of England and France, and the Lord 
Ferdinand, King of Portugal and Algarve,” “given and done 
in the royal city of London, at the great cathedral church of 
the same, at the Festival of the New Sol mnity of the Body of 
Christ, that is to say, on the 16th day of the month of June, in 
the year of our Lord 1378, of the Indiction the 11th, and of the 
Pontificate ot the Lord Pope Gregory the XI. the 3rd year.” 
It is an engagement of mutual guaranty of each Sovereign’s 
dominioas. It was confirmed and enlarged by another treaty of 
May 9, 1386. It is followed by others of a like import of 1642, 
1654, 1660, 1703, snd 1810. The treaty signed, at Vienna, 
January 22, 1815, provides by Article III. that :— 

“The treaty of a!linnce concluded at Rio de Janeiro on the 
19th of February, 1810, being founded on circum*tances of a 
temporary nature, which bave happily ceased to exist, the said 
treaty is hereby declared to be void in all its parts, and of no 
effect, without prejudice, however, to the ancient treaties of 
alliance, friendship and guarantee which have so long and so 
happily subsisted between the two Crowns, and which are here- 
by renewed by the high contracting parties, and acknowledged 
to be of full force and effect.” 

To Prussia we are by the 17th article of the Treaty ot Vienna 
under the obligation, in common with Austria, Husria, and 
France, of guaranty with respect to the “ possession in full pro- 
perty aud sovereignty” of her Saxon provinces. It was to this 
obligation of guarauty that Mr. Disraeli referred at the end of 
last session when Parliament was discussing the possible con- 
sequences of the Franco-Prussian war, and wheo the French 
seemed more likely to be the invading than the invaded belli- 

rent. We bave also guaranteed with the other Powers the 
observance of the treaty of March 16, 1816, between Sardinia 
and the Swiss Confederation relating to the neutrality of the 
provinces of Chablais and Faucigny. We bave with France 
guaranteed the er of the kiagdom of Sweden and Nor- 
way by treaty signed November 17, 1855, againat aggression on 
the part of Russia, and have ‘‘ engaged to furnish sufficient naval 
and military forces to co-operate for the purpose of resisting’’ 
it. Under the treaties of 1815 the perpetual independence, ‘n- 
tegrity, and neutrality of Switzerland is placed under the guar- 
antee of the Powers. We bave guaranteed the independence 
and integrity of Turkey by the Treaty cf March 80, 1856. We 
bave guaranteed the sovereignty of the Sultaa over the united 
principalities of Moldavia and Wallachia by the treaty of Aug. 
19, 1858. Finally, by convention dated April 9, 1850, between 
Great Britain and the United States relative to the establish-: 
meot of acommunication by ship canal between the Atlantic 
and Pacific Oceans, the neutrality of the said ship canal is mu- 
tually guaranteed, and it is provided that neither party shall 
withdraw from the guaranty without first giving six months’ 
notice to the other. We have, at any rate, pleaty of irons in 


the fire, and some of them ma: haps one day become un- 
pleasantly warm for bandling.—FPak Malt Ganatte, 





- 
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ditevature, Art, Gite. 
The Billet Douz, a new London illustrated paper for ladies, 
has made its appearance. 
Mioza Kaglon-Bey, the well-known Tartar professor and 
Orientalist, died at St. Petersburg on the 9th of last month. 
Will.o'-the- Wisp, an English comic paper which many be- 
lieved to be deau und buried, has again etarted into life with 
cartoons by that talented young artist, John Proctor. 
A new edition of Chatserton has heen undertaken by the 
Rev. W. Skeat for Messrs. Bell and Daldy, io which he wili 


endeavor to show the marvellous boy's ludicrous mistakes 
while admitting his poetic talent. 


Wedding Bells is the title of a new weekly periodical started 
by Mr. Edwiu Brett, wood-engraver and proprietor of the 
“ Boys ot England” and various penny numbers of the High- 
wayman class. It is an evident copy of “ Bow Bells.” 

The decesse of Mr. Alfred B. Churchill, editor and proprie- 
tor of the Turkish semi-official paper, the Jeride Hawades, is 
announced as having taken place at Constantinople, where 
he was born forty-five years ago, ¢.ad in his twentieth year 
succeeded bis father in the conduct of the journal. 

The Grumbler has had buta short life. After a briliiant 
existence of three short weeks, it has sunk into the limbo of 
all forgotten speculations. But it ought to have succeeded ; 
and, in some hands, would. 

It is stated that M. Rochefort intends,to resume the: publi- 
cation ot the Lanterne. 

An incomplete ‘‘ Autobiography ot Lamartine” is to appear 
in Paris When circumstances become more faverable to such 
enterprises. 

“The Purveyors of Hell and the Light Shunners” is the 
title of a work just published at Leipzig, being @ nistorigal 
account of the secret police system sand secret societies of ail 
times and nations. 

Five windows have been placed in Ripon Cathedral, at a 
cost of £800, in memory of Archbishop Longley. 

Alter haviog spent nearly forty years in ministering to the 
amusement Of the public, Madame Celeste bas retired from 
the stage. Sbe made her tiual appearance at the Adelphi, 
and received a hearly greetlog irom a large and brilliance 
audience. 

A Jewish theatre was opened last month at Warsaw, and 
the seasoa was inaugurated by the appropriate production of 
a Biblical drama, entitled “ Judith.” 

The unveiling of the Schiller monument at Berlin, which 
was to have taken place last mouth, is put off till tbe spring 
of this year. 

Mr. Swinburne’s new volume of poems, which was promised 
as long ago as last spring, 18 now defiuilively announced for 
publication early this yeur. 

The welcome given by the poetry-loving’ public to the 
fourth and concluding volume of Mr. Morris’s poem ot “ The 
Earthly Paradise,” uas beeo very much warmer thao that 
accorded to any of the preceding volumes. Tne firat edition 
is already exhausted. 

We understan’ that the Rev. Lewis Mercier, chaplain of 
the Foundling, London, has ia the preas « new Lite of Christ, 
the promiveat feature of which wili be » new curonology of 
the subject, founded upon astronomical calculations. 

Another new oratorio wiil be produced ip due course, by 
an Eoglish composer, Mr. Cusios, the couductor of the con- 
certs of tue Ancient Philharmonic Suciety. He bas takeo as 
bis theme “Gideon,” but be proposes Ww cuntiue the music 
within the limits of the sacred cautata, that is, nol to exceed 
One hour aod a half io the performance of tae work. 


It is stated that Medame Arabella Goddard will take ber 
farewell of the public in Mauch oext, ner foal performaace 
beiug at the Mouday Popular Coucerts, in Loodon. This 
retirement is lo be regretted, tor this lady has raised her re- 
putation of late yeurs to the highest pitch as an artiste. 


The “Rambler” of the London Sunday 7imes was one ot 
the candiuates for the edilorsbip of the Alorning Advertiser, 
but, failing Ww) Obtain the post, he consoles himsel: by penolug 
asbam sudiess to the ratepayers of London, and asks, in a 
burst of most eloquent sua delightiul nonscuse, to be ap- 
poiuted a member of the School Board. 

A new paper is about to be started in London. The office 
ot une defunct Star has been taken for its publication. Mr 
Blanchard Jerrold is to be the editor, The new venture ia 
spoken of with contidence as a success, there being “ plenty 
of money behind,” sod an excelleut staff organised. 


A remarkable novelty is being performed at the Berne the- 
atre, written entirely in the Beruese national dialect. Tae 
drawa is on 4 stirriug uational subject, and has reference to 
the last days of tue Berne of 1798. 


M. Gounod is devoting his hours of exile to the completion 
of hie grand opera, the ** Polyeucte” of Corneille, aud to the 
composition Of ap Oratorio, tae book of which has also been 
written by M. Gounod, the subject being Calvary and the 
Redemption, be baving versified a portion of the Scriptural 
text. A eet of part songs for male voices, by M. Gounod, bas 
just been published iu Germany. 


Do Additional Notes give a new or extended copyright to 
the book to which they are appended ? is the question now 
being argued in the Scottish Court of Session. Messrs. Mur- 
ray sud Soo, of London, publish an edition of the W vo rley 
Novels, aud Meesrs. Black, of Edinburgh, say that Lioey save 
no right to do so, as Lhe ext taken Wa» anuotated by Sir Wal- 
ter Scoti’s son-in-law, Mr, Lockhart, tbe copyright in which 
notes belong to them. Alterations in the lext, or even 10 the 
headiogs of the chapivrs and pagee—as in the * Dickons Edi- 
tion” of “ Pickwick,’ etc.—may give exteuded copyright; 
but, says the Solicitor-Geueral tur Scotland, new Doles give 
no such privilege. 

The Broadway hes got into the Law Courts. This maga- 
sine, originally started by Messrs. Koutledge aad Sons as an 
International Anglo-American Monthly, price one shilling, 
was soon reduced in price, and--almost Consequently—ia 
circulation, and sold to Mr. C. Adams, of Bartholomew Close, 
London, Printer, for, it is said, £150. At Lhe time of ite sale 
ite circulation was said to have been 3,000 8 month; but so 
soon as the change of proprietorship ook place, the actual 
number sold was iouud Lo be /xas than halt that stated. Mr. 
Adams contends that the circulaulion was misrepresented, 
while Messrs. Kouticdyge aver that they made no statement as 
to circulation, but simply laid open their books to the pur- 
chaser. After lingering illness of some months, the Broad- 
way died of pure atrophy, aud the question sinve raised by 
Mr. Adams is undersiood to be in the hands of two legal 





gentlemen ior arbitrauon, 
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THE QUARREL WITH MR. MOTLEY. 


Precisely why Mr. Motley was superseded as United States 
Minister at the Court of St. James’s has hitherto remained 
somewhat of a mystery. Various causes were assigned for the 
circumstance, among others that Colonel Badeau, the friend 
and whilom staff officer under President Grant, was personally 
repulsive to Mr. Motley, who would not receive him as Secre- 
tary of the Legation at London. Another story was that the 
Minister disapproved of the course of the President in rela- 
tion to St. Domingo, and was at no pains to conceal his opin- 
ion on that subject. Then the assertion was common that the 
Alabama claims constitnted the chief difficulty, and that the 
State Department and its representative, or rather servant, 
were far from harmoniously inclined with respect to that un- 
settled dispute. Mr. Johnson had dined extensively with 
noblemen, public bodies, and such like, and had been alto- 
gether too magnanimous not to say affectionate in his speeches 
on those occasions. Mr. Motley, it was expected, would pursue 
a different course, and would ‘‘uphold the dignity” and so 
forth in a way which his predecessor had failed to do. Now 
comes the true explanation of what seemed a muddle, and we 
do not see that there is much less of a muddle than before. 
It is due to our readers however to present some notion of 
what Mr. Secretary Fish has just furnished for publication 
upon the whole matter. 

Mr. Motley, then, announced his recall on November 22d 

ast, and took leave of Her Majesty on the 6th December, 
turning over the Legation archives to Mr. Moran, the Secre- 
tary, on the following day. Then he wrote to Mr. Fish in 
terms which constitute a history and a remonstrance. When 
he accepted the mission he believed himself (of course we 
very briefly epitomise) in the confidence of the government. 
The President and himself had no shadow of difference as to 
its relations with Great Britain or any other foreign power. 
The vewspaper reports to the contrary, he dismissed as idle 
rumor, considering, as he undoubtedly had a right to consider, 
that any dissatisfaction would be privately and courteously 
communicated to himself if it really existed. The previous 
July he had, however, been informed by telegraph and letter 
from Mr. Fish that the President wished to make a change 
and to allow Mr. Motley an opportunity to resign if he felt in- 
clined to do so—which was, undoubtedly equivalent to such an 
offer of his ‘‘ walking papers” as few men would have de- 
clined to accept. Still he knew of no fault with which he was 
justly chargeable, and considered that resignation would look 
like a desire to avoid removal, and an admission that he 
shunned the strictest scrutiny into his conduct. No answer 
was sent to this declination of voluntary retirement until No- 
vember 10. Mr. Motley goes on to complain of the marked 
disrespect for his official position, the deliberate injury to his 
reputation, while at the same time there was no charge against 
him, And he alludes to his useful services in various matters, 
such as the naturalization treaty, the imprisonment of Ameri- 
can Fenians, and a proposed consularconvention. As for the 
Alabama claims, he had no powers, the Washington Govern- 
ment preferring to keep that question in abeyance for a time, 
and to conduct it, when resumed, at Washington. 

But he did something more. While waiting instructions 
before departure for London he made himself acquainted 
with the subject, and revised his recollections. In doing this 
he drew up a “memoir” or history of the facts and discus- 
sions, which memoir he sent to Mr. Fish for his perusal if he 
had leisure time for the purpose. Mr. Fish sent it back with- 
out expressing any opinion, further than that the President 
thought it best ‘“‘in consequence of the excitement existing 
in both countries by reason of the rejection of the conven- 
tion of January 14, 1869, to suspend for a limited time the dis- 
cussion of the differences between the two countries.” 
Arrived in London, he called on Lord Clarendon, as an old 
acquaintance, and told him that he had not considered his in- 
structions, and would prefer not to enter upon business just 
then. ‘The instructions he found to be that he should suggest 
suspension of discussion, to allow of the subsidence of irrita- 
tion. But as he was allowed in his discretion to communicate 
**certain views” he did so in a forcible and strong manner. 
Mr. Fish seems to have approved of this—‘‘ if there were ex- 
pressions used stronger than were required by your instruc- 
tions, the excess was in the right direction,” etc. Nor ean Mr. 
Motley, as he says, discover any inconsistency between these 
instructions and his exposition of them to Lord Clarendon. 
Finally he protests.against the outrage, as he believes with- 
out precedent, of his peremptory removal. 

Now comes Mr. Fish’s version of the case. He declares that 
Mr. Motley was appointed in the full belief of his entire 
agreement with the President as to the relations with Great 
Britain, and that if any difference should arise he would ac- 
cept and represent the views and policy of the Government 
under which he held his power. Before he left, however, he 
prepared the before-mentioned ‘‘ memoir,” and in this he used 
“forcible expressions and strong epithets and terms of denun- 
ciation not appropriate to the calm discussion of a grave in- 
ternational difference,” and little calculated to allay irritation 
or “‘to induce her Majesty’s Government to lend a patient ear 
to the presentation of the American case.” It moreover 
seemed to state what had passed in secret session of the 











Senate and the motives actuating that body, which was dis- 
respectful and inconsistent with its independence. The 
memoir would, further, if accepted, have assumed to repre- 
sent the President’s views, whereas it was thought neither 
‘* sound nor political.” His instructions ‘‘were framed in a 
different view of right and duties involved in the question 
upon which the two governments were at issue. Their tone 
and language were conciliatory,” and so on. Mr. Motley was 
positively instructed to say that the Government abandoned 
neither its claims nor those of its citizens, nor the hope of an 
early satisfactory and friendly settlement ; and, second, he was 
to say that the Government of the United States placed the 
cause of grievance against Great Britain not so much upon 
the “‘issuance of the recognition of the insurgents’ state of 
war, as upon her conduct under and subsequent to such recog- 
nition.” He was allowed in his discretion to touch upon the 
other points referred to in his instructions, and it certainly 
was not contemplated or expected that he would go beyond 
the cautiously guarded expressions of that paper. The Presi- 
dent ‘held that every power has a right to define its own posi- 
tion in regard to belligerents, and while he regarded the con- 
cession as of questionable propriety, it was only the beginning 
and the animus of that subsequent conduct which resulted so 
disastrously to the United States. Reference was made moreover 
to the fact that the concession was contemporaneous with that 
by other powers. Instead of making these representations 
Mr. Motley repeated the objectionable and offensive terms of 
his memoir. He said that he had been instructed to give the 
reasons why, in the opinion of the President, the treaty signed 
on the 14th January last had been rejected, while no such in- 
structions had been given him. He volunteered the informa- 
tion that the rejection of the convention was notin the slight- 
est degree an affair of party. He talked of the gravity of the 
occasion, of the burning questions of grievance that must 
continue to rankle and fester, of wounds that must be probed, 
of the intensity of opinion, etc. ‘The whole tone of these re- 
marks was in entire variance with the tone and spirit of his 
instructions. More than once he went to the very verge of 
admissible diplomatic suggestion in alluding, without any au- 
thority in his instructions, for such monitory or threatening 
intimationsas to the contingencies which would depend on nego- 
tiations concerning such viial questions. Mr. Fish further 
says that the President has never failed to desire the settle- 
ment of the Alabama claims, and that Mr. Motley was desired 
to explain to Lord Clarendon that his, Mr. M.'s, treatment of 
the subject had been disapproved. Lord Clarendon died, and 
a new opportunity seemed presented for negotiation, but Mr. 
Motley could not be relied upon for ‘‘ cordial and sympathetic 
co-operation.” 

In reviewing the foregoing, the most natural presumption 
is that President Grant and Mr. Fish desired a friendly termi- 
nation of the long and tiresome dispute upon these claims, 
and that Mr. Motley, adopting Mr. Sumner’s views, desired 
just the opposite. But subsequent events throw the whole 
subject into a condition of uncertainty. The late message is 
in direct contradiction of the tone of the ‘*instructions,” and 
is so accepted both here and in Great Britain. Mr. Fish’s ad- 
ministration of the State Department has been pacific in 
character, and it is positively stated that he is to retire. The 
new Secretary named is Senator Morton, whose antecedents 
lead one to infer that the policy of his predecessor has been 
reversed. The new policy of the Government is to be “ vig- 
orous,” yet Mr. Motley who wanted it to be vigorous is recalled 
and, as he says, treated with indignity. As we said in the be- 
ginning the muddle is thicker than it was before. 





HERO MARTYRS—OF COURSE! 

One of the Fenian released prisoners, Mr. Donovan O’Rossa, 
is said to have declared himself perfectly satisfied with the 
terms of his release, and the manner in which the British 
Government has arranged his expatriation. His fellow ‘‘ mar- 
tyrs” are not so magnanimous. Some of them are implicat- 
ed, not in what “‘ patriots” term “revolutionary” attempts, 
but in crimes of the most dastardly description. The Clerk- 
enwell explosion was one of these, and nothing could have 
been more villainous. For the sake of procuring the libera- 
tion or escape of ‘‘ Col.” Burke, a crowded neighborhood was 
devastated, and many lives were sacrificed of unsuspecting 
people. But that appears to be of small account in the opin- 
ion of the convicts to whom the perhaps unwise mercy of the 
British Crown has been extended, nor does it suggest to their 
sympathizers here one thought or feeling of disgust. The 
Government pardons the Fenians, and bids them to go from 
the country against which they wickedly conspired. It pays 
their passage in a Cunard steamer. Would other nations be 
as lenient, or indeed fail to condemn them toa punishment 
far more severe ? 

Mr. O’Rossa is, by association and instincts, we may pre- 
sume, a gentleman. He understands and accepts the logic 
of the case as applied to himself. Engaging in a deliberate 
course of disloyalty and ultimately of treason, he knew the 
penalty which he must incur, and risked its infliction. So of 
his companions. He and they failed, as all who were not 
blinded by ignorance and passion knew they must. In due 
time, the game being lost, the forfeit had to be paid. Had 
their conduct been reviewed by any other than a British ‘tri- 
bunal, the gallows, the garotte or a file of musketeers would 
have ended their career forever, and they know it well. They 
were ‘‘immured in British bastiles "—which is simply saying 
that they were subjected to the treatment usually accorded to 
criminals, They ‘‘ suffered” and ‘“ ” and so forth. 
Of course they did, just as convicts are wont todo. They 








were, being in Great Britain, placed in the prisons provided 
for other offenders, Had they served out a term in Fort 
Warren or Fort Lafayette, they would have experienced the 
same disagreeable conditions as those from which they are 
now released. 

It appears, as was to be expected, that the liberated Feni- 
ans are to be treated to an ovation in this city, and by public 
authority. That this is a political movement is understood, 
certainly. Wedo not suppose that the corporation which 
votes public money for such a purpose really cares one straw 
for their intended guests, further than as representing a cer- 
tain amount of influence at the polls. But how absurd it is 
that in the face of this and similar demonstrations any public 
official should accuse Great Britain of an ‘‘ unfriendly ” dispo- 
sition. The President announces his determination to punish 
any who engage in enterprises against nations with whom the 
United States is at peace. But he manifests a desire to be 
hostile to one of those nations, while the corporation of New 
York ostentstiously welcomes a number of men who openly 
plotted against that nation. Thus conspirators, incendiaries 
and murderers are exalted, and hberty is prostituted to crime. 
It would be melancholy indeed if such were the rule in other 
cities of modern civilization. It is surprising that Americans 
tolerate the abuse of their hospitality indulged in by one class 
of foreign-born citizens alone. 





THE TEMPORAL POWER AND MR. MAGUIRE. 


Mr. John Francis Maguire, M.P., has furbished up an old 
weapon which thirteen years ago he wielded on behalf of the 
Papacy. This is, of course, natural, when recent events are 
considered. But he will hardly be thought to have done very 
effective service to the cause which he advocates. He says it 
must be clear that it is for the advantage of religion that the 
Pope should remain what his predecessors have been for a 
thousand years—a temporal sovereign, recognised as such, 
acting as such, and dealing with other sovereigns as such. 
The Pope being himself, thinks Mr. Maguire, an independent 
sovereign, and not the vassal or subject of any Power on 
earth, his ambassadors can represent him, in his double ca- 
pacity, in the principal courts, and protect and promote the 
interests of the Church in all those countries to which they 
are accredited. As the subject of another sovereign, the Pope 
would have as little right to send his representative to Madrid 
or Vienna as would the Archbishop of Paris; but as a tempo- 
ral sovereign, the Pope deals with other sovereigns as an 
equal; and as temporal sovereign and Supreme Pontiff, he 
combines a twofold authority, the one supporting and enhanc- 
ing the dignity of the other. The more liberal and enlighten- 
ed members of the Catholic church think just the reverse. 
They look upon the temporal power—the dual character—of 
the Papacy as a positive hindrance to the progress and accept- 
ance of their church in all countries. The plea that because 
the Popes exercised a providentially useful influence in stormy 
periods of history, and deserved the temporal power which 
they acquired, proves nothing. Times are changed. ‘Those 
who condemn the Papacy, both in its civil or ecclesiastical 
character, as a gigantic corruption, or a merely selfish despot- 
ism, are taking an extreme view which is unworthy of serious 
consideration. But those who, confining their attention to 
the brighter side of its former history, jump to the conclusion 
that the temporal rule of the Popes is the one palladium of 
liberty and civilization, and is therefore a perpetual necessity 
for the Christian society of the world, are scarcely less oblivious 
of the logic both of theory and of fact. The tendency of these 
days is toward increased liberty of thought and social deve- 
lopment. The assumption that, above all temporal sove- 
reignties, is one which is to claim absolute authority in a ci- 
vil sense, as well as a spiritual, is not tolerated in this age of 
progress, in Europe and this country too. Carried to its 
logical conclusion, the authority of the Vatican must be claim- 
ed over an American President no less than a ruler in Europe. 
The truth is that the common sense of this generation decides 
that the people of a nation owe loyalty to their own national 
rulers, and if the Italians desire that their King shall rule 
them, and the people of other countries accept and obey their 
hereditary or chosen rulers alone, there is only folly in pro- 
longing an outcry for the preservation of a temporality which 
has fallen into decay, which the world regards with indiffer- 
ence, and which unprejudiced Catholics themselves are not 
sorry to see overthrown. 


FOREIGN TELEGRAPHIC NEWS. 
THE WAR. 

The bombardment of Paris has opened vigorously. On Fri- 
day week the German batteries to the south of the city bom- 
barded Forts Issy, Vanvres and Montrouge, the French in- 
trenchments Villejuif and Point Joru, and the French gun- 
boats on the Seine; and the bombardment on the north-east 
front was continued energetically, in spite of a heavy fog. A 
London dispatch reported that already the casements of Fort 
Rosny, on the north, had been destroyed. The German heavy 
guns at Mendon, south-east of Paris, and all the other batter- 
ies in that direction, were on the 6th in position and ready 
for use. Gen. Roy’s division was on Sunday said to be retreat- 
ing, having been beaten by the Prussians on the left bank of 
the Seine. Late advices represent that there are 40,000 French 
near Rioz, a town about midway between Vesoul and Besan- 
gon; and that the enemy had been repulsed in a reeonnois- 
ance north of Rioz. It was said that 10,000 French had ar- 
rived at Cherbourg, to equip for active service. Gen. Chauzy’s 
army was said to be advancing in two columns. The main 
body was at Laloup and the ether at Vendome. The Duke of 
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magnetic influence, that finger sevtling back to the north, 
after any disturbing influences. You wonder at the drifting 
aground, at the wreck perhaps, at the foundering in the still 
sea. But they, whore care it should have been to have seen 
to the building and fitting of the vessel, will surely find, when 
the true bearing and relation of all things opens one day be- 
fore them—find, to their astonishment and perhaps dismay, 
that they have been disastrously unfaithful in the great 
charge committed to them; and that their own want of lov- 
ing wisdom and care was greatly the cause of that ruin which 
filled them with such surprise, or, it may be, indignation. 

To win and keep, or rather to be careful not to lose, the 
confidence of the young; to study them, to have care that 
they shall be encouraged to look to home for their amuse- 
meuts and recreations, and not to seek these away from the 
home-circle ; to make home-days for them; to connect their 
ideas of happiness, of ready sympathy and thorough compan- 
ionableness, with home: would not this be to fence them 
with a strong safeguard, which many parents insanely and 
culpably neglect? “All that i: pleasant is wrong:” this 
would appear to be the maxim of some of the guides of youth ; 
and others are, as I have been showing, simply indifferent to 
the pleasures and occupations of their charge. 

Certainly the faults of parents have to be taken into ec- 
count when we consider and ceplore the faults of many of the 
sons and daughters of the day. How constantly the idea of 


enjoyment is put outside, not kept within, the precincts of 


home! Balls and parties and unhome gaieties; aud — 
an idea of these cosy home-holidays, these festal home-anni- 
versaries, which I have been advocating. How “slow” many 
of the young people of the day would “vote” them! But 
why? Because they have never been trained to refresh them- 
selves from quiet waters of the pure home-cistern, but have, 
from the first, been accuatomed to roam after any disturbed 
puddle they might light upon. : 

And from these (it is an old remark) they certainly fail tu 
find refreshment. The pools are somehow briny, and increase, 
and do not slake, their thirst. In short, excitement—espe- 
cially excitement which is drugged by sin—is not pleasure, 
far less happiness. Hence the unhealthy tone of thought, and 
the restlessness and ennu?, which, they say, is gaining ground 
among the young men of society in our day. [ find a quaint 


comment on this characteristic among my store of “ cuttings,” 


which may find a place here. It is the dictum of “ Nicholas,” 
the sporting prophet, whose letters have lately been collected 
and published by Tom Hood junior. 


“The peculiarity of young men just now—and in saying 
‘young men,’ the prophet means from twenty to thirty : leav- 


ing out boys on the one side, and steady old coves on the 


other—the peculiarity of young men just now is, that they 
In Nicholas’s own 
time, even when a youngster was vicious, there was generally 
two things about him which was worth notice—in the first 


care for little, and believe in nothing. 


place, he got something like enjoyment out of his vices; and, 


in the second place, he was seldom so far gone but what he 


was ashamed of them. 


“ Young Hopeful of the present day still talks about seeing 
life; but you would think as it was death he saw, his eyes 
es so dull and fixed. Enjoyment, sir? You come along of 

icholas to any place where they congregate, these young 


men; and your good and 


you saw faces more dull, more weary, more wobegone. 
have ate their cake, these boys, and not only can they conse- 


quently never have such again, but it have made them fer 


trom well! in their insides!” 


Well, trace results to caures, and perhaps home-selfishness 
may have had much to do with the young fellow’s wrong 
choice of sources of enjoyment. Home-selfishness, I say ; be- 
cause this is the true secret of that indifference towards the 
amusements and enjoyments of those with whom our lot was 
cast—especially of those who were greatly dependent upon us 
at first for their employments and recreations, and who did 
not take away their open hearts and ready confidence from u3 
until many a frosty snub had closed to us the opening heart 
of the flower—the snub aggressive, or the snub indifferent : 
Mere want of interest shown in his 
plans and pursuits may have much to do with the wild life 


for either will serve. 


and un-home habits of a young man. 


For my part, I would have my children fashioned into (as it 
were) boomerangs. Launched out into the world (for this 
cannot be avoided), out of our grasp and reach, let there be 
in their very nature a secret subtie inclination, an imperative 
home-instinct, which will bring them back, time after time— 
back again to the hand from which they eped ; eager, no doubt, 


for the flight into the far realms, but naturally, instinctively 
and of course, coming back to rest at home. W 


instinct lie within the heart’s heart !—Hnglish Society. 


—__=> —_——_ 


AMERICAN HUMOR. 


Artemus}Ward followed in the precise track of Sam Slick. 
The patriarch of American humoris!s was a clockmaker ; his 
t des In this 
ppos His humorous 
satire is second only tothat of Lowell in depth of feeling. He 
is quite in earnest when he caricatures the misery of the Mor- 
mous, and the frenzy of the Fenians. Mr. Hepworth Dixon 
has given us some information about the quasi-religious sects 
which exist in America, but Artemus Ward has been before 
him io this matter, and had described several of them with 
infinite humor. Follow him among the curious community 
The 
treated him hospitably ; and a solemn female, looking like : 
bean-pole stuck through a meal-bag, was detailed to give him 





youngest t was an exhibitor of waxwork. 
supposititious vocation he went everywhere. 


of Shakers, where “the sexes live strictly apart.” 


refreshment. Here is a fragment ot their conversation :— 


“ *IvVs kinder singler,’ sez I, puttin on my most sweetest 
look and speakin in a winnin voice, ‘ that so fair a made as 
thoujnever got hitched to come likely feller.’ [N.B.—She was 
upards of 40 and homely asastump fence, out I thawt I'd 


tickil her.] 
“ *T don’t like men!’ she sed, very short. 
“ * Wall, [ dunno,’ sez I, ‘ they’re a rayther important par 


of the populashun. I don’t scarcely see how we could git 


along without ’em.’ 


__“ *Us poor wimin folks would git along a grate deal bette 
if there was no men!’ 


“ * You'll excoos me, marm, but I don’t think thatair would 


work. It wouldn’t be regler.’ 
“ «Tm fraid of men!’ she sed. 


“*That’s onnecessary, marm. You ain’t in no danger. 


Don’t fret yourself on that pint.’ ” 


beg was rather hard upon the poorjShekeress, we venture 
Arjemus deals with the Spiritualists as easily as with the 


gifted old guide, sir, meaning me, 
will turn round upon you—with the mejesty of a Socrates, or 
even a Plater—-and bid ye answer, whether, ever in your! we! 

ey 


hat a power, 
what an influence for good—even though the flight were er- 
ratic, and deviating from the right way—if that compelling 









































































Shakers. He had the power of condensing nonsense into a 
sort of essence—by distilling it, we may say —and so show- 
ing its absurdity. He laments the fact that Spiritualism 
flourishes in his neighborhood : 


“ Sperretooul Sircles is held nitely & 4or5 long hared 
fellers bas settled here and gone into the sperret bizaiss 
excloosively A attemt was made to get Mrs. A. Ward to em- 
bark into the Sperret bizaiss but the attemt faled. 1 of the 
long hared fellers told her she was a ethereal creeter & wood 
make a sweet mejium, whareupon she attact him with a mop 
handle and drove him out of the house.” 


He describes a spiritual sederunt “at Squire Smith’s,” and 
after it is over, gives his own opinion of it. Here is a frag- 
ment of that opinion ;— 

** Just so soon as a man becums a reglar out & out Sperret 
rapper heleeves orf workin, lets his hare grow all over bis fase 
& commensis spungin his livin out of other peple. He eats 
all the dickshunaries he can find & goze round chock full of 
big words, scarein the wimmin folks & little children and de- 
stroyin the piece of mina of evry tamerlee he enters. He 
don’t do nobody no good & is a cuss to society & a pirit on 
honest peple’s corn beet barrils.” 


And this, we venture to think, sums up the matter at leust as 
well as Mr. Robert Browning’s description of Sludge, the 
medium. 

Among the Free Lovers, whom Mr. Dixon has kindly 
described for us, Artemus of course got into difficulties. “A 
perfectly orful lookin female” fixed upon him as her quarry, 
and claimed him as her affinity. Wecan quote only a portion 
of the story :— 

“The exsentric female clutched me franticly by the arm 
and hollered : 

“ * You air mine, O you sir mine!’ 

“ * Scacely,” I sed, endeverin to git loose from her. But 
she clung to me and sed: 

“ + You air my Affinity!’ 

“ * What upon arth is that?’ I shouted. 

“ © Dost thou not know ?’ 

“ © No, I dostent !’ 

“ © Listin man, & I'll tell ye!’ sed the strange female ; ‘for 
years I have yearned for thee. I knowd thou wast in the 
world, sumwhares, thol didn’t know whare. My hart sed 
he would cum and I took courage. He has cum—he’s here— 
you air him—you air my Affinity! O ’tie too mutch! too 
mutch ;’ and she sobbed agin. 

“ * Yes,’ I anserd, ‘I think it is a darn site too mutch !’ 

‘“« * Hast thou not yearned for me?’ she yelled, ringin her 
hande like a female play acter. 

“ * Not a yearn!’ I bellerd at the top of my voice, throwin 
her away from me.” 


This broad comedy of Artemus Ward’s conveys a useful 
lesson, and has probably had a effect in American 
society. People beyond the reach of argument are not always 
beyond the reach of ridicule. And the young American Re- 
public, full of power, has naturally had its eccentricities and 
absurdities. The United States is the region of experiments. 
It has tried slavery, and the experiment has failed, and the 
failure bas been proved by a terrible outlay of blood and 
gold. The trial was made by a minority. America gives 
freedom to minorities, while England gives it to individuais. 
Shakers and Free Lovers may form their communities in the 
Republic ; the police would soon make them uncomfortable 
in this less liberal island. Of course a primary reason of thie 
is, that Eogland isan old country with old ideas, and the 
United States a new country with new ideas. And they bave 
room for their experiments, and try them thoroughly Fiat 
imentum in corpore vili. Who shall say that this attempt 
at neoteric polygamy in Salt Lake City is not a bene- 
fit to the whole civilized world? Sensible men know that 
polygamy is an abomination ; but the exposure of its abomina- 
ble character, by the revelations of Utah, is of some uee at the 
moment, and the final fate of Utah, easily discernible to those 
who have read the lessuns of history, will have a permanent 
effect on civilization. Impossible that the great republic 
should tolerate in,its midst this modern Sodom. 
But let us take Artemus Ward’s view of Brigham Young, 
the Prophet, in his domestic circle :— 


“ Tu a privit conversashun with Brigham I learnt the follerin 
fax; It takes him six weeks to kiss his wives. He dont do 
itonly oncta yere & sez itis wuss nor cleanin house. He 
don’t pretend to know his children,’ there is so many of um, 
tho they all know him. He sez about evry child he meats 
call him Par, and he takes for grantid it isso. His wives air 
,| very expensiv. They allers want suthin, & ef he don’t buy it 
for um they set the house in a uproar. He sez he dont have 
a minits peace. His wives fite amung theirselves so much 
that he has bilt a fitin room for thare speshul benefit, & when 
two of ’em get:into a row.he bas em turned loose into that place, 
whare the dispoot is settled accordia to the rules of the Lon- 
don prize ring. Sumtimes thay abooze hisself individooally. 
They hev pulled the most of his hair out at the roots & he 
wares meny a horrible scar upon his body, inflicted with mop- 
handles, broom-sticks and sich. Occashunly they git mad & 
scald him with bilin hot water. When he got eny waze 
cranky thay’d shut him up in a dark closit, previsly whippia 
him arter the stile of muthers when thare offsprings git 
onruly.” 


Under such circumstances, a polygamist prophet must be a 
very unfortunate man. Lord Monson, who was a judge under 
Charles L., and who was suspected of designing to change his 
side, was not worse off than the prophet. Loyal Lady Mon- 
son mustered her maidservants, tied the suspected turncoat, 
with no coat at all, or indeed much other apparel, to a bed- 
post, and administered the rod until the poor man promised 
to adhere to the royal cause. For this she received thanks in 
open court. The story is told in the “ History of Flagellants,” 
and Lord Monson is satirized in one of the “ Loyal Songs.” 
If the unhappy wives of Brigham Young and kis supporters 
would take the law into their own hands, and flog the sensual 
ventas out of Salt Lake City, it would be just what they 

eserve. 

Artemus Ward, like Birdofredum Sawin, has his adventure 
t | among the “ Seseshers,” but is fortunate enough to escape 

witbout what Sidney Smith calls a plumeo-piceous covering. 
As he persisted in keeping the star-spapgled banner afloat 
r ene his tent, the Southern patriots “confisticated” his 
show. 


“The Se:eshers confisticated my statoots by smasbing them 
to attams. They then went to my money-box and cunfisticated 
all the loose change therein contaned. They then went and 
bust in my Cages, lettin all the animils loose, a small but 
helthy tiger among the rest. This tiger has a excentric way 


conduck that he’d hav no hesitashun in servin human beins 
in the same way if he could git atthem. Excuse me if I was 








crooil, but I larfed boysterrusly when I see that tiger spring 
in among the people. ‘Go it, my sweet cuss!’ I inardly ex- 
claimed, ‘I forgive you for bitin off my left thum with all my 
heart! Rip ’em up like a bully tiger whose Lare has been in- 
waded by Seseshers!’ 


tbem, but as he was seen a few days after, sum miles distant, 
with @ large and well-selected assortment of seate of trowsis 
in his mouth, and as he lookt as tho he’d bin havin sum vilent 
exercise, I rayther guess he did. You will tuerefore perceive 
that they didn’t confisticate kim much.” 


pearance ata Fenian mceting, where he is induced to make 
& speech. 


which is far too apposite to be omitted :— 


and I saw my fren Mr. Terence McFadden, who isa elekent and 
evterprisin’ deputy Centre, 
canvass-back duck. 
rather high just now. I thiok jabout five dollars per Poult. 
Aud a botile of green seal stood before him. 


wrongs we lrishmen suffer! Ob, Ireland! Will atroo history 
of your suffering evar be written? Must we be for ever 
— under by the iron heel of despotic Briton? But, Mr. 


spare bottle of that green sealin the house, I wouldn’t mind 
jinin’ you in bein’ ground under by Briton’s iron heel.’ ” 


he does not doubt that some equally patriotic member of the 
Roberts wing was to be found in the same miserable and 
suffering state at the Maison Doree, Delmonico’s rival. 
Anecdote of this kind is likely to be more influential thao 
argument, especially with an illogical yet acute people like 
the Irish. 
bing, that head-centres and deputy-ceotres may live luxuriously 
in New York or Paris ; yet it is astonishing bow long they 
are blinded by enthusiasm to the character of tbe men who 
delude them. Those who happen to have come io contact 
with any of the Fenian | 
mercenary men. Many of them have been newspaper re- 
porters and sut-editors, a vocation much liked by Hibernians ; 
a vocation, moreover, which, while favorable tojfluency and 
readinesz, does not in all cases allow a man to reflect. 
journalist has to make up his mind on all subjects off-hand ; 
irequently he must criticise ex cathedrd the opinions ot an- 
other man On a subject which that other has carefully 
studied, while the critic is beautifully ignorant of it, These 
are duties not so difficult to impulsive Irishmen as they might 
be to Englishmen, a race of slower blood. Well, the Irish re- 
porter on acountry paper is seldon well paid; he getsa 
hundred a year perhaps, which scarcely does more than supply 
the necessary whiskey. 
fluency of utterance, with lip and pen, he can become a 
“ deputy-centre,” and eat his canvas-backs and driok “ green 
s eal’ in New York, or equivalently enjoy bimselt in London 
or Paris, he is likely to think himselt a grea‘ patriot for so 
doing. Thiais no fancy sketch ; we chance to have known 
an illustrious Fenian, who has graduated as a martyr, whose 
rise has been precisely of this nature, 
to the authorities at Scotland Yard some years ago, when he 
ventured to appear in London, though the Lord-Lieutenant’s 
warrant was out against him ; the detective who arrested him, 
and who had orcers to keep him in sight till there was a tel- 
egram from Dublin Castle, saw him saunter from one public- 
house to another, consuming on his way twenty-seven glasses 
of whiskey and hot water, This fellow must, we think, have 
courted martyrdom ; he wore a gold harp in his buttonhole, 
and at one place he wrote hid real mame across a ten-pound 
noie which he wanted to change. 
did he get that promise to pay from the bank of despotic 
Britain ?—British Quarterly Review. 


any particular feeling of humiliation. 
gan to declare herself in favor of rotundity indeed, I strug- 
gied against her decision. I rose early, and took violent ex- 
ercise on an empty stomach in flannels and a P-jacket; I 
stack to a diet of boiled soles and dry toast with such perti- 
nacity that my evangelical friends groaned over me as & pro- 
bable pervert; but it was all of no avail: my waist, like mur- 
der, would out; protuberance would not be stayed (well, yes, 
it 1 must confess it, exterior compression was attempted). So 
I gave up a senseless wrestle with destiny, forswore the pa- 
tronage of photographere, and found consolation for shape- 
lesspess in good living. All went well till after the whitebait 
season of 1865, when something far worse than a mere 
wsthetical calamity befell me. 


ness, and a very troublesome advantage it is. 
never do, you see, to let a solitary talent lie quite idle, so I 
feel it a moral duty to travel by water instead of by rail 
whenever I can, though the latter mode is very much more 
comfortable, convenient, and expeditious. i 
mer of the year above mentioned, then, I started for the Rhine 
by the Rotterdam steamboat from London Bridge. 


joyed his dinner, a sympathetic coincidence which naturally 


of tearin dogs to peaces, and I allers sposed from his gineral 


























































































































“I can’t say for certain that the tiger serisly injured any of 


One of Artemus Ward's most humorous episodes is his ap- 


Ia the course ot his address he tells one anecdote 


“T went into Mr. Delmonico’s eatin’-house the other night, 


He was sittin’ at a table, eatin’ a 
Poultry of that kind, as you know, is 


“ © How are you, Mr. McFadden?’ I said. 


“Ob, Mr. Ward! I am miserable—miserable! The 


ard, won’t you eat suthin ?’ 
“ © Well” I said, ‘if there’s another canvass-back and a 


McFadden, Artemus tells us, was of the Mahony wing, and 


hey are shrewd enough tosee the folly of subscri- 


ers are aware that they are 


The 


Hence, if by exercising bis vast 


We pointed him out 


O suffering Ireland! how 


———_q————— 


A COLD-WATER CURE. 


I have no figure, and have lived to record the fact without 
When nature first be- 


I have on!y one accomplizhment—immunnity from sea-sick- 
It would 


Late in the sum- 


The 
voyage was rough, and only one passenger besides myself en- 


drew us together. ; 

He was a young man of affable manners, and florid taste in 
dress, whose occupation, exact eocial position, and even na- 
tionality, it was difficult to define. Sometimes I took him for 
a commercial traveller, then for a clerk ia ® counting-bouse, 
and thes for a man of independent means, whose compan- 
ions in early life bad been somewhat mixed. His inquisi- 
tiveness was American, bis vulgarity British, his jewellery 
Teutonic. Was he a Dutchman, who had lived a great deal in 
England, or an Englisbman who had resided much in Hovl- 
land? Both languages seemed natural to him. I tried to 
make him talk about himself, and found, — a time, that a 
was practising a precisely similar experiment upon me ; only 
he = pom hy ait was not. What a difference that 
makes, eh? 

I hate curiosity—in other people—and I avoided his snares 
at firat; but in the evening, after we had had a glass of grog 
together with the skipper, and were smoking and staggering 
up and down the see-3aW of a deck, I was certainly less cau- 
tious and more egotistical. Who but a professional diploma- 
tist can keep his counselin the dark? I don’t know that ic 
mattera much, when there is no reason for concealment, but 
it seems stupid to tell your name, residence, and business to 
a chance acquaintance who does not inspire you with any 
particular admiration, All the information I got jn returg 
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consisted of the uvinteresting fact, that my companion never 
carried circular notes in his travels. 

“ I cannot see the use of them,” said he; “ bank-notes are 
much more convenient; one always gets the full value tor 
them, aad they can be changed at any hotel one is stay- 
log at.” 

“I never use circular notes either,” I replied; ‘* but as I 
sometimes visit quiet, out-of-the-way places, I fiad English so- 
vereigns the most handy.” 

“True,” said he; “but the bulk and weight are trouble- 
some: | should not like to carry a courier’s bag like that over 
my snoulder.” 

“I am accustomed to it, and do not mind it.” 

Soon we turned in. The cupboard in which I performed 
this nautica! feat conwined four berths, three of which were 
tenanted by unfortunates who bad undergone the exiremest 
horrors of sea-sicknees, and were now happily sunk in the 
lethargy of prostration. I removed my boots, coat, and neck- 
cloth, rolled myselt up on my shelf, and fell asleep, little think- 
ing tuat & physical evil far worse than stoutuess was at that 
Moment preparing tor the attack. 

I dreamed that I was in a forest so thick, so lofty, that the 
rays of the sun could hardly penetrate, and perpetual twilight 
reigned. There were no birds, squirrels, insects even ; I was 
the only living creature, aud the silence was awful. ‘Lo add 
to the horror, the ground swayed to and fro in waves of earth- 
quake, and "1 expected it to open every moment under my 
feet; but there were no rumblings, and tbe trees were not 
shaken into rustling. The convulsions were #8 the noiseless 
spasms of a galvanised corpse. At length the appalling still- 
ness was broken by a light distant crackling, as of something 
moving amongst dry leaves; pearer and louder it came, and 
soon leaw a gigantic serpent windiug towards me through 
the trees. There was no beauty ebout the monster; iis slug- 
gish fold were slimy, toad-like ; its eyes were cold, cruel, in- 
eXorable as ceath; it darted forth no barbed tongue, but 
ehowed its poisoned javgs slowly and viciously, as a threaten- 
ing dog does. It approached ; ite fetid breath stirred my bair, 
and | warned and fled. To no purpose: the thiog gained and 
gained upon we ull it was within striking distance, sod then 
drew back its flat head for the blow. In my despair, Il sprang 
at an over-havging branch, caught it, and strove to swiog my- 
seltup. Alas! I wus too slow; the reptule fastened on wy 
left foot, aud tis fangs were plunged into tbe great toe. If 
the reader Cesires to appreciate the sensstion, he may heat the 
point of a packing-needle in the fire till it is glowing white, 
and (ben trust it into bis corresponding member. 

An inverted blessing escaped from my lips as I sat up with 
a jerk, meeting the planking above the berth smartly witb my 
forehead. It was like a double-barrelled gun going off: 
“Bing! Barg!’ Horace sings somewhere about st iking the 
S'sTs With bis sublime bead, and tbat is wbat I must bave 
done, for saw them. But the toe-pang was too sbarp !o per 
mit of my paying much sttention at the moment to what was 
going ou at the other end of me. 

My Shakspeare bed taught me to think lightly of dreams; 
but this vision could hardly be called « baseless fabric, for it 
left a most decided rack behind. Wow! Worra-worra! it 
came agnip, red hot, and right through the joint. Whatcould 
it be? Not a scorpion or cevtipede, first, becauee ia these ia- 
litudes we are spared their scciety, as a compensation proba- 
bly for colds in the head; next, that the pain arising from a 
8 ing is for some time steady, and I only feita tingling after the 
secund twinge. Nevertheless, I struck @ light, in defiance of 
sbip-ruies, and eearched, but saw nothing more formidable 
than the antean® of cockroaches quivering between the 
plonks. Av examination of the afflicted toc snowed it to be 
inflamed: perhaps it was cramp; perhaps I hat strained a 
particularly sensitive nerve in my struggles with the dream- 
serpent. My first impulse was to get up, especially as the 
absence of motion showed that we were in the river, and the 
gray light of early mcraing was shinipg throvgh the port- 
bule; but the noise of men wasbing the deck deterred me, and 
after awhile | fell asleep again. 

The dream did vot recur, which was fortuiate, as the 
effecis of the first were «till paintully obtrusive when I finally 
roused out, and it was with difficulty [ got my boot on. My 
new acquainiance accosted me amid the confusion of landing, 
and asked if 1 intended making apy stay at Rotterdam. I 
told him no; Ll wes going on to Dusseldorf, en route for 
Cologue. Why, Dusseidort was his own destination: how 
singular! We would travel together. I had no objection; I 
capnot talk Duteh, either High or Low, anc the young man 
certainly saved me a deal of trouble at the quay aad the rail. 
Way sta‘ion. 

We got a coupé to ourselves, 

“ Why, what a bump you have got on your torehead !” he 
exclaimed when | hung my hat up. “* Did you fall out of 
your berth last nignt ?” 
in No; buv’—— I told him the whole story, dream and 
al). 
re we !” said he gravely: “I wish you would let me see 

8 Wwe, 

“Are you a surgeon?” I asked, painfully pulling my boo tof. 

* Not exactly,” replied be—* that is, perhaps you would not 
call me one, ‘Tut, tut; the bite of the serpent has produced 
ln arecond the same result that port, burgundy, venison, 
whitebait, tartie, take years to effect, My dear sir, you have 
got—gout!” 

“ Gout!” I feebly gasped. 

“ Decice*. But never mind; I will soon bring it out of 
you when we get to Dasseldort. You may thank your stars 
that yon bave not fallen into the bands of the facuity. Iam 
hydropathical, and your complaint is just the one to which 
tbe colc-water treatment is best adapted.” 

Gou'! The fatal word meant pasion, sickness, doctors, lame- 
nes, and, worse still, temperance and sobriety: this was 
— I was condemned to, then, for the term of my natura! 
lie, 

“ Bibisti satis, edisti satie, atque ludisti; 
Tempus eat ire,” 


1 murmured. My compainion, who was evidently not a 
Latin scholar, looked solemn, and raised his hat, under the 
impression that 1 was utteriag a prayer. But what mattered 


classical attainment? Smitten suddenly and unexpectedly 
with # sore, though nobie malady, in a foreign land, the lan- 
guage of whice Lecould neither speak nor understand, far 
from the physicians of my country, I clupg to tbis medical 


atraw. Under more favorable circumstances, indeed, I should 
have recoiled from the idea of trusting my precious person to 
the tender mercies of any man who had not a great many 
Capital lettegs after his name, or who wore great rings on his 
forefingers; but now I was demoralized and trusting. - Be- 
sides, L had really heard of some public character who had 
been treaied for gout bydropathicaily and with success—a 
statesman, or novelist, or something, 

We arrived at Dusseldorf, and my companion took me to 
& second-cluss hotel near the station, where, he said, the at 


tendance, etc., was just as good as at the expensive one to 
which English travellers usually went, while the charges 
were about half. The fact that no one connected with the 
establishment spoke a word of English or French did not 
matter, since the young man was to manage everything, and 
atiend upon me himself till had thrown olf the attack, 
which he promised should be in two days’ time at farthest. 

He certainly commenced my treatment promptly. That 
evening I drank a gallon of water, and had my foot, which 
was now much inflamed and very tender, swathed in wet 
bandages surrounded by dry ones; and on tne following 
morning, servants having brought many sheets and pails into 
my bedroom, the young man locked the door, and commenc- 
ed serious operations. One of the sheets was set to soak in 
one of the paile; I was invited to rise and attire myself io 
the costume of Gibson’s‘* Venus.” Then I was suddenly 
draped in the saturated sheet, and really thought I should 
never get my breath again, the shock was so great. Then 
commenced & swaddling process, dry sheets being wound 
round and round me over the wet one, till 1 was like a sweet 
onion with a damp heart ; and in this state I lay on my back 
on the bed, a live mammy, unable to stir band or foot. 

“ Do you glow now ?”’ asked the young man. I did; I was 
cooking “in my juice.” “ That is right, it will draw the gout 
out of you: now open your mouth; £0.” ‘ 

When I complied, he put a handkerchief, tightly rolled up, 
into it, keeping it in its place with another inserted like a bit, 
and tied tightly at the back of my head. 

“ Don’t try to speak, for it will be a useless exertion,” said 
the young map. ‘If yon want to know what I have gagged 
you for, I will tell you; itis to prevent ycu from calling for 
help. You cannot move hand or foot, you cannot make your- 
self heard, so now I am going torob you.” And the villain 
positively proceeded, under my very eyes, to ransack all my 
luggage, appropriating to himeelf every note, every coin he 
could find, and he foand all I poseessed. 

“[leave you your watch, your chain, and your ring,” he 
said at last; “tana now I must bid you good-bye. 1 will tell 
the people to come and look after you in a couple of hours, 
by which time I shall be beyond the reach of pursuit. Sorry 
I cannot stay to see the success of my experiment upon the 
goul—ta, ta!” 

I lay there gagged, bound, gouty, robbed, tricked, for two 
mortal hours, and [ did not choke—which proves to my com- 
plete satisfaction that lam an angel: no merely human tem- 
per could have warded off suffocation. 

Relief came, and an interpreter,and a doctor, and what 
foreigners consider a policeman, and—eventually—remit- 
tances. I got rid of that fit of gout (which, alas! was but a 
mild prelude) very soon, and continued my travels; but I 


errors.” From a controversy, he says, “I try to get a truth, 
—not by eclecticism, taking a3 much of as I like,—but 
that which both assert ; and then I dispense with the formal 
expression of the thought.” According to him, the truth is 
to be found never in any middle, moderate, timid doctrine, 
which skilfally svoids extremes; but in a truth larger than 
either of the opposite views, which is the basis of each, and 
which is really that for which each party tenaciously clings 
to its own view as & matter of life and death.— A. H. May, in 
“ Old and New.” 





DE QUINCEY. 


It may be noticed in De Quincey’s works of fiction, in addi- 
tion to the use of the terribie and mysterious, that there is a 
geoeral prevailing idea of fate, as an unseen power, leading or 
driving its victim onward. The extensive introduction of this 
idea is probably due to his intimate acquaintance with the 
Greek tragedy, the characteristic of which is the passive obedi- 
ence of all the dramatis to fate, which impels them to 
do, or forces them to seffer ; and this peculiarity, so essentially 
tragic, well accords with the before-mentioned traits of De 
Quincey asa writer. There is something terrible in the very 
idea of a man being pushed on and on, whether consciously or 
unconsciously, in either case resistance alike unavailing, to- 
wards an abyss which be cannot avoid. In the one case it is 
the sallor compelled by pirate captors to precipitate himself 
from the ship’s bulwarks into the sea beneath, roaring and toss- 
ing and seething and lashing the vessel’s sides, while below its 
troubled surface sharke and other monsters await their prey, 
the prisoner may struggle or he may implore, but in vain; the 
fierce crowd behind him press bim onward, and he falls! Ino 
the other case it is the blind man, calmly and collectively walk- 
ing toward the brink of a precipice, wiih no one near to warn 
him; at last he reaches the edge, and allis over. This idea of 
fate, as we have rewarked, seems to brood over Ve Quincey, 
and was probably contracted from the study of Greek tragedy, 
of the spirit of which no English writer, except Sergeant Tal- 
fourd in his “lon,” betrays so large an infusion; we have 
taken notice of it here, not because it is manifest only in the 
works of fiction, for it eaters into many other of De Quincey’s 
writings, but because it is here most observable and most legi- 
timately so. 

But it is in the department, or rather the various departments 
of criticism that De Quincey stands out before us most pro- 
minently. . As @ critic he is singularly just, being one of the ex- 
tinct race of whom Dean Swift speaks—the critics who pick 
their way very carefully, seeing al] the mud and filth before 
them, which they carefully point out and with equal care avoid ; 
they do not, swine-like, stop to revel therein, while a beautiful 





never saw or heard anything more of my lost y, or of 
that very dishonorable and vulgar young man. 


—_——_e—_———— 


RECONCILING TRUTH. 


In the great debating society into which the people of this 
country seem to have resolved themselvee, the question of 
questions ought to be, What is the true principle underlying 
ail controverry? By whe’ means are we ever to find our 
way out of the jarring ard conflict of opposing systems and 
theories and dogmas? Some such principle we need, per- 
haps more than apy other people on the face of the earth. 
From the very nature: f our institutions, political questions 
of the very highest import are carried to every village and 
home and corner for discussion and judgment. Io the pro- 
gress ot education, we are beginving to see the importance of 
looking well to the moral and socis! principles underlying the 
nation’s life, and are now directing our thoughts to the earn- 
est consideration of these. It is especially, however, in the 
sphere of theology and religion that the controversial spirit is 
riie. Nowbere is there a community 80 minutely divided 
and subdivided into sects and parties, warring against each 
otber with all the earnestness which theological differences 
are sure to engender. Nowhere, therefore, are the chances 
of finding truth 80 multiplied, aud the materials for the tor- 
mation of @ correct judgment so numerous, as here, provided 
we bave, and keep ever in sight, the right principle of deci- 
sion,—the way by which we shall be guided unto all truth. 
What is this principle? Where shall tne truth be found ? 
There has been, we all know, discussion upon every eb- 
ject, great and small, pertaining to moral, social, political, 
aud religious life, since the creation of man. In each and all 
of these controversies, there have been prominent three par- 
lice, —the two extremes and the mean,—thbe Zealous partisans 
and the timid reconciler; the arvent advooaies, who can see 
nothing and admit nothing but the absolote justice and truth 
of their respective causes, and the cautious moderate map, 
who tries to steer a middle course between the two contend- 
ing parties, either in the cowardly attempt to avoid all diff- 
culty for himself, or in the bope of thus reconciling and har- 
monizing the discordant elements. 

Ot these characters, it is eafe to say, that the extremists 
have generally been feared, often respected, and sometimes 
partially successful; while the middle men, the trimmers, the 
anxivus reconcilera, have seldom inspired fear or won re- 
spect, aod have never been rewarded with permanent success, 
or esiabiished any vital tratb. If the extremists have upheld 
the truth for which they contended, it has never been done in 
the exact form, nor by tue methods of which they dreamed. 
Tacy have never triumphed as they hoped to triumph; while 
the half-way advocates have never iriumphed atall. It is 
the verdict of history, that no man or party ever tried to steer 
a middle course on any of the great questions which have agi- 
tated society, without suffering in the end disastrous sbip- 
wreck. The fate of the Border Siate policy in our war of the 
rebellion is perhaps the most vivid illustration, which occurs 
to us now, of the futility and floal ignominy of all attempts to 
find a safe passage out of difficulty by avoiding or ignoring 
the main points iu dispute, and striving to remain simply 
neutral. The middie point is not where the truth lies, 

The whole truth, then, in every controversy where oppo- 
site views are warmly conte-ted, is to be found io neither of 
the two extremes alone,—for never yet has a pure lie con- 
fronted a pure truth for more than an instant,—nor yet in 
whatis eo Often called the golden mean ; which seems at first 
sight so safe and judicious, because not going into extremes, 
but which, like al! weak things, manages to embrace the evils 
of both and the good of neither. 

Where, then, are we to look for the truth? At what point 
in the whole line of dispute, between the eager zealot on the 
one side and the no less eager Zealot on the other, are we to 
locate that which is sought? 

It was a favorite principle of Robertson’s, one upon which 
he based all his far-iamed controversial teaching, that “ all 
high truth is the union of two contradictories,” “a statement 
of two opposites, both remaining undiluted; not a ea media 
between them, or either of them alone,”—‘*a larger truth, 


prespect enchants their eye and unloosens theirtonogue. There 
is no meanness in De Quincey’s criticism, no desire to drag 
down a great name, and yet no eervility, no bowing down before 
@ popular idol. A good example of this is seen in his treatment 
of Wordsworth, ben poems by Wordsworth came first under 
public notice, and everybody was deriding the would-be creator 
of @ new school, the writer, whose estimation then by the world 
at large may be well exhibited by a phrase used by Lord Lyt- 
ton several years later, ‘‘ out-babying Wordsworth ;” when «ll 
were decrying this ‘‘ milk-and-water poet,” then De Quincey, » 
young man, had the courage to front the storm of popular opi- 
nion, and boldly to proclaim the beauties and excellences which 
his superior taste had recognized in the despised lake-poet. 
Years afver, when the abilities of Wordsworth were generally 
acknowledged from one end of Eagland to the other, when thc se 
who had been loudest in condemnation had either become silent 
or swelled the crowd of adorers, De Quincey still had courage 
and fairness: this time to point out the numerous and manifest 
defects of the “ Excursion,” at the same time that he lauded its 
more numerous beauties. 

In the department of historical criticism, De Quincey has dis- 
tinguished himself by his remarkable acumen. A great scholar, 
he was not to be deceived by false readings, a man of quick 
sight and strong sense, he was not to be imposed upon by apy 
improbable theory, no matter how specious in appearance, how 
sanctified by age, how confidently advanced. Note, for instance, 
the papers on the “ Essenes,” how he clears up the long dis- 
puted subject. It isas if the chemicals, truth and falsebood, 
nad in a liquid torm been mingled iv a vase giving a dusky 
hue to the whole mixture. A third element, De Quivosy, is in- 
troduced, aud immediately is Error, as a black precipitate, 
thrown down, leaving, sparkling and shining, the clear, liquid 
Truth to delight and to refresb. 

We are aware that these essays on the Essenes are classified 
under the theological head of De Quincey’s works, but, to our 
mind, they are historical, or at least bisturico-theological: but 
regard them as theological if you will, we ehall find a better 
reprezentative of bistorieal criticism in “Joan of Arc.” This 
essay is, in our estimation, one of the very finest piecee of writ- 
ing in the English language. There runs through the whole of 
it an elevated tone ; an elevation moral as well as intellectual ; 
elevation not for the writer only, but aleo for the reader, fur De 
Quincey raises you to an immense height of feeling, ratees you, 
we say, for you are conscious of no effort in \ollowing him; you 
are curried aloft in spite of yourself. 

This is the truly grand, the practically grand, for when you 
sit Gown to read an author professedly of the grand school, but 
who clothes his thought in that obscurity of language which 
some writers appear 10 think a necessary concomitant of gran- 
deur, writers in whom the imagivation does, indeed,“ body forth 
the forms of things unknown,” bat who forget the rest of the 
task of a true poet to ‘‘turn them to shapes and give to airy 
nothing a local habitation and a name,” so much effort is ex- 
pended in the ecdeavor to comprehend, that the vital force to 
eojoy is often diminished in a proportionate degree. 

There is nothing ot this in De Quincey ; he is never unneces- 
sarily abstruse, aod never abuses his great weapon, mystery. 
We were lately reading the article “Jeanne D’Arc,” by the 
distinguished French critic, St. Beuve—whose writings ahound 
in beauty and instruction, whose booas, baving once takeu up, 
you are loth to lay down, and to whose articles you object that 
they are too brief, much more frequently than that they are too 
long—and we were struck with the difference between the two 
men, who seem to us to hold somewhat analogous positions in 
their respective countries. In St. Beuve there is more cool 
dissection, and, even when he is evidently fond of his subject, 
his passion never carries him away; he maintains always a 
calm, judicial speech, as if he were a judge churging a jury, 
with a slight bias towards the prisoner. 

In De Quincey there is an equal insight into cause and effect, 
but he does not always confine his powers, but soars above into 
realms which St. Beuve Jeaves unattempted. De Quincey is, 
ratber, to carry out our simile, as the upright advocate who, 
having diligently examined into the justice of the cause before 
accepting it, addresses the jury, care!ully recapitu'ates the facts 
in evidence, fairly and honorably, nay, even admits what truth 
may rest with the opposing party, and then, firm in the consci- 
ouspess of right, burats into s torrent of eloquence on behalf of 








which absorbs them both, and annibilaies their respective! 


} the side he bas adopted. National Quarterly Review, 
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want produced revolution. 


might suffer less. In America, however, there was no class | 


which suffered physical discomfort, nor was there that class of 
literary men who had speculative theories. This alliance be- 
tween men who wanted a change by theory and those who 
wanted it in practice was impossible in America, and it was 
therefore impossible to have revolutionary movements in 
America. The matter ought to be well weighed, for there were 
several things which suggested a contrary conclusion. After 
pointing out what he considered the excellencies, he adverted 
to the faults of American institutions, one of the principal 
being the dislike of the Americans to execute the laws. He 
believed that there was no society which could execute the 
laws so thoroughly as a democracy. When the state of society 
was unjust, he could understand the disinclination to put them 
in force, but when they had just laws im posed by society, he 
conceived that there ought to be no hesitation in enforcing 
them. Another evil of American institutions was the fraudu- 
lent ballot box—what was called the breechloading ballot bor: 
that was, a ballot box crammed with votes before a voter had 
puta vote in. This wasa great institution in New York. This 
fraudulent conduct of the elections went to the root of demo- 
cratic government, and should be altered. Another evil was 
the too great elaboration of American political ‘‘ parties.” 
There was scarcely a public election in America which was 
not controlled by a strict party vote.—The lecturer pointed 
out other defects, and a cordial vote of thanks was awarded to 
him at the close. 


A new edition of Victor Hugo's long-prohibited Chatiments 
has been reprinted at Paris, with some new poems. One of 
them, serving as a preface, is somewhat autobiographic, re- 
ferring to Victor Hugo's exile in the island of Guernsey, and 
to his solemn oath not to enter France under the Second Em- 
pire. Addressing his country he says:—‘‘O France, thou 
wilt know that, though for a time I was eclipsed, yet I had 
fatth in thee; and that I always had thee in my thoughts! 
Thou wilt permit me, on leaving the shade, to be thy child. 
Lately, in the days of thy orgies, in which joyous man shone, 
but had little faith ;—-when, dazzled by splendor, by triumph 
and dreams, thou didst dance; and when a prey to glittering 
lies of success thou didst sing ;—-when the vain parade of thy 
fete was heard, O Paris, I fled from thee, as the prophet 
escaped from Tyre; but when the Empire has changed from 
Gomorrah to Lutetia I have come from the isle of the sea te 
share thy great sadness, In that isle, listening to thy songs, 
thy delirium, and thy confused noises, I refused to visit thee ; 
but to-day when Attila, with his dark legions, has arrived ; to- 
day, when the world around thee is crumbling, here am I! 
To thee I haste, for on thee bombs and ‘itraille’ have 
‘spat ;’ thou wilt behold me either upright or laid low on thy 
ramparts; and, perhaps, on thy soil, where hope, that pure 
flame burns, thou wilt, O France, as the price of my exile, 
accord me a tomb!” The request is reasonable, though the 
ceremony of giving up the ghost would seem essential to the 
entombing process. 


Looking at the condition of Spanish finance, one may natur- 
ally conclude that that government is not only not in a posi- 
tion to exercise influence beyond its frontiersin a military 
seuse, but that also every party in Spain may in time discern 
the suicidal result of indulgence in the national propensity 
towards civil war. Senor Morel, the Finance Minister, reports 
the deficit for the last two years as being 323 millions of reals. 
It will be gratifying to the foreign bondholders to learn that 
the Government is able to meet the external debt out of the 
revenues of the country ; but his proposal to issue Tr:asury 
Bonds to the amount of 900 millions—nearly equal to three 
times the deficit—at 12 per ceut. interest is rather staggering. 
When the revenues of the country are disbursed for the pur- 
poses of these bonds, how much will remain for the holders 
of the external debt? Moreover, Senor Morel has declared 
himself in favor of a poll-tax. At this time of day, and 
with all the results of economic science and investigation, 
does not such a proposition appear startling? All taxes are 
objectionable, but is there a single impost among the variety 
which the ingenuity of financiers has devised more utterly in- 
tolerable to a people than this? Its imposition would certain- 


ly add one more obstacle to a peaceful occupation of the throne 
by the new King. 


Topics trom the Guglisy Press, 


The retirement of Mr. Bright from the Cabinet naturally 
excites much comment, occurring as it does at what may be 
considered « crisis in British foreign policy : 


The Zimes says that the country will hear with regret that 
Mr. Brigbt has been obliged to resign his office. No public 
speaker of our time bas hit so bard as Mr. Bright, but Eng- 
lishmen like hard hitting so long as it is straightforward ; 
and in spite of Mr. Bright’s vehement denunciations of the 
Tories they grew at length to like him far better than less 
cutspoken adversaries. Both parties, therefore, felt that he 
ought to bein the Ministry,and welcomed his accession to 
office. Even Mr. Gladstone’s hold on the country was materi- 
ally augumented by the populer confidence reposed in Mr. 
Bright, and he was not Jess powerful in the House of Com- 
mons. The Ministry have peculiar cause to lament his loss; 
for in the difficult decisions they bave to make they can ill 
afford to dispense with the support of Mr. Bright’s authority. 
It is difficult to resist a remorseful feeling that we exact too 
much of our leading statesmen. Men of iron constitution 
may be able to stand it, but infinite services might be ren- 
dered to the country by men of less vigorous physical pow- 
ere, There ought, perhaps, to be some more available means 
of securing for the state the public services of men who are 





He did not wonder himself at | capable of the rough wear and tear of the life of a 
anyone who was in want desiring a change, that he at least | representative, and such a resource may some day be found in 


| cent organic changes in the constitution, a man of Mr. 


opular 


a better use of the Upper House of the Legislature. Mean- 
while, we must all feel a pereonal regret when a man of Mr. 
Bright's powers succumbs under the task of serving us. At 
the best such a man receives but scant rewar.! for his labore, 
He had no object of bis own to serve. For the benefit of his 
country he has lavished the best energies of a singularly fine 
intellect, and be has done so at a grievous personal sacrifice ; 
but he may be assured that few public men have been follow- 
ed into retirement by more earnest good wishes from all 
classes of their countrymen. 

The Post observes that there is probably not a man in the 
country, be bis politics what they may, who will not receive 
the Intelligence with the deepest concern and regret. It te, 
however, matter of public satisfaction that Mr. Brigat’s re- 
tirement from the Cabinet is a step taken wholly and solely 
on considerations arising out of the state of his health, and 
is absolutely devoid of political significance. 

Take this man for all in all, the Telegraph says, and 
granting occasional defects of temper, we cannot wonder 
that his countrymen regard him with honest pride. Asan 
orator, he has no living superior. ‘The Premier, and possi- 
bly one or two more, may contest with him absolute pre- 
eminence in the faculty of public speech; but when the 
circumstances of his career are reckoned up, the nam. of 
Mr. Bright will remain ss that of one of the greatest orators 
who ever adorned: the House of Commons. May many 
years of happiness and tranquillity be bis, although he has 
now retired trom public life! Toe middie classes of this 
country may search for many a long day before they find 
so true a representative as John Bright. 

The Glode says that the withdrawal of Mr. Jobn Bright 
from the Cabinet cannot be said to take the conntry by 
surprise. It is an event which, in the nature of things, 
must, under the circumstances, have occurred sooner or 
later. We do no violence to our political opinions, nor do 
we vitiate the judgment already pronounced as to the ex- 
pediemcy of the resigaation, by the avowal that the right 
hon. gentleman will carry with him into his enforced re- 
tirement the respect due to earnest service in the cause of 
his country, and the special honor of many great achieve- 
ments on bebalf of the people. Those who differed the most 
widely from Mr. John Bright have never entertained the 
smallest doubt as to the perfect honesty and rectitude of his 
purpose in public life. 

Let us, says the Birmingham Daily Gazette, at the outset 
confese, that we, with many another to-day, mourn for John 
Bright. Not as a politician—for in politics we have scarcely 
ever during his career held a single point in unison with him. 
Not as regards his influence upon the masses—for we believe 
it to have been of the very worse effect. But whenever an 
honest man—be he wise or be he unwise—be he judicious in 
bis honesty or injudicious—passes trom activity into inac- 
tivity, we mourn for the loss of his example of honesty. And 
we believe John Bright to have been an honest man. One 
great testimony to the prima facie probability of his bonesty 
lay in the fact that be has always been, by the generality of 
people, either adored as a demi-god or detested as a very 
agent of evil. We presume that no man of mark and ability 
ever threw his whole energies into what he conceived to be 
the work of trath without encountering a aimilar estimation 
for his present reward. For ourselvee, we feel justified, in 
this case, in drawing the happy mean from both extremes of 
popular judgment. We detest the man’s measures, we be- 
lieve that bis schemes have been based upon unproven theory ; 
more, that practice has heretofore condemned them...... 
Jobn Bright’s doctrines have been dangerous—his mode of 
inculcating them more dangerous still. He has lacked judg- 
ment—he has lacked the wise man’s reticence. But we do 
not find it proven that he has been Jacking in honesty to him- 
self,or to the fixed principles of action which, rightly or 
wrongly, be laid down for bis own guidance at the commence- 
ment of his public career, 

The Yorkshire Post trusts that the re-assuring reports of Mr. 
Bright’s bealth will be followed by the announcement of its 
complete re-establishment, and that with the opening of Par- 
liament he will be well enough to take part in its business. 
Though we have 20 sympathy with his views on any politi- 
cal question whatever, it is of primary importance that the 
several) sections in the House should be represented by men 
of the first ability in the country. In the increasing dearth of 
Parliamentary talent, which is the inevitable result of the re- 


Bright's mental qualifications can ill be spared. We will 
bope that such rare ability will be employed in the future, 
not as it has too often been in the past, in stirring up discord 
and exciting class against clars, but in showing forth the com- 
mon interest of the whole, and in trying to convert the an- 
gry sirife of party into a vigorous and hearty riva'ry. 

The London press, saysthe Manchester Hzaminer, was even 
more unanimous than in former times, but it was in paying a 
generous tribute to his capacity as a statesman,and gratefully 
recognising the eminent services he has conferred upon his 
country. Yet Mr. Bright bas not changed one whit. H+ has 
not bartered his principles for office. He bas not toned down 
hie advocacy of the popular cause. All that has happened to 
him is the felicity ot having lived to see that cause adopted 
by the Legislature, and the triumph of his principles through 
the conversion of his opponents. We shall not be expected 
to dissent in any measure from the expressions of regret which 
were lavished yesterday by the organs of all parties, that Mr. 
Bright should have felt obliged to relinquish his place in the 
Cabine’; but, looking a litle beyond the official announce- 
ment, we are happy in being able to express regret more 
exclusively on public grounds. It might be inferred from 
the terms in which h.s resignation has been put before the 
public that Mr, Brigbt’s present state of health is less favor- 
sble than it was some time ago. We are glad to be able 
‘0 relieve his political friends trom all anxiety on that score. 
Witbout entering into details, we may, at least, say that he 
is better now than he has been at any moment since his 
retirement at sn early part of the session, and that there is 
botiing to prevent our anticipating with contidence his re- 
turn to public life at no very distant period. 

The Datly News remarks that Mr, Bright's retirement has 
been prophesied in some quarters not very friendly either to 
himself or to the Administration which he has quitted, on the 
assumption that the subjects of foreign policy which have 
lately engaged public attention, and the question of domestic 
policy depending on them, must necessarily divide him in 
opinion from his colleagues. The authoritative s:atement 


Jute unlawfulness of war, it is no business of ours to inquire. 
But he was for two years a member of a Government which 
maintained armies and navies, and the question of more or 
less of a hundred thousand, or » hundred and fifty thousand 
men, is not oneof principle. When he was first chosen mem. 
ber for Birmingham the Indian mutiny was atill raging; and 
he distinctly avowed his readiness to acquiesce in the mili- 
tary measures needful for its suppression. 

The Saturday Review considers that the resignation of Mr. 
Bright is neither premature nor unexpected. Had it been 
apy One else, it might even have been thought right that he 
should have resigned before. But scarcely any one could im- 
agine that Mr. Bright was clinging to office from petty mo- 
tives, and his colleagues most properly desired to postpone tr 
the last possible moment their separation from a member of 
the Cabinet whose entrance into office bad been so welcome 
to the country and so valuable to the Ministry. We should 
bave thought that no one would have supposed for a moment 
that Mr. Bright was capable of holding with a pecuniary ob- 
ject an office the duties of which be could pot discharge; but 
party spirit prompted a leading Conservative journal to hint, 
with an equal ignorance of Mr. Bright and of the actual state 
of the case, that he had been waiting till he could claim 
pension. Mr. Bright leaves the Oabinet at a moment when 
he is able to announce that he is in perfect harmony with hie 
— on all subjects of foreigan as well as domestic 
policy. 

(The retiring pensions after a certain term of service in the 
Oabinet, which is four years, if we recollect right, were 
abolished by a recent act of Parliament. | 


The release of Fenian prisoners is variously estimated as to 
its motives and effect. 
The Dublin Morning Mail says: 


The element of justice in the Jiberation restsin the fact that 
a number of the same prisoners, con 7icted in like manner of a 
similar offence, who were able to set powerful interest at 
work, having long ago been let free, it savored of unfairness 
to keep the remainder bound, Those now pardoned include 
the earliest Fenians of the Jrish People school, whose motives 
were much above those of the later American-Irish stamp. 
We can have no objection to the completion of the amnesty 
by the deliverance of the literary men who suffered longest 
and most bitterly. They might have obtained their liberty 
mapy months ago, had newspapers like our contemporary, 
the pectin Journal, only been sincerely anxicus to ac- 
complish the result which they will now take special credit 
for having assisted, 

The Belfast Daily Hxraminer thinke that though a tardy 
response to the almost unanimous appeal of the country on 
behalf of its suffering children, the merciful action of the 
Prime Minister, in granting an almost unconditional release 
to the incarcerated political prisoners, will do more to en- 
shrine the name of Gladstone in the hearts of the Irishmen at 
home and abroad than anything he has as yet done for our 
suffering country. Lreland is now at peace. Fenlanism has 
died out completely. Hotheaded youths are convinced at 
last, that unsided and unarmed, they have no chance what- 
ever of contending with even a handful of trained soldiers, 
well armed and equipped. To keep any longer in fetters 
these misguided men, who adopted a wrong course to redress 
acknowledged grievances, would savor rather of revenge than 
justice. The pardoa of some of the prisoners is hampered by 
the condition that for a time at least they must reside away 
from Ireland. This we think a mistake. The pardon to be 
thoroughly effective, and pleasing to the great bulk of the 
Irish people, should be altogether unconditiona’. 

On one point of the foregoing the Mewcastle Chronicle 
differs : ‘ 


There is just one point on which the amnesty may be con- 
sidered incomplete : the “ patriote” will not be permitted to 
returo to their native land. Whatsacrifice this involves need 
not be dwelt upon. The Premier's caution was, however, 
absolutely necessary. Without the obnoxious condition, the 
amnesty must have been still longer delayed. But the pri- 
soners again at large, it rests with themselves to show that 
the clemency of the State has not been exercised in vain. 


The Saturday Review says also: 


It is useless to tell the malcontents that they can obtain 
their objects by constitutional means. Their demands are 
invariably recommended for adoption by the fact that it is 
impossible to concede them. Mr. Butt insists on the dissolu- 
tion of the Monarchy into a Federal Union, on pain of the 
eumity of twelve millions of Irishmen, including emigrants to 
America and some imaginary millions added for ornament. 
Other agitators have lately been expressing vehement parti- 
savship with France against Germany, under @ vague belief 
that the Koglish Government must bave adopted the other 
side in the quarrel, as being originally just. It is unnecessary, 
when an Irieh rebel bites bis thumb, to inquire wether he 
has any ulterior meaning. Whether he talks about Federal- 
ism, or the wrongs of France, or the rights of the Pope, he is 
always biting his thumb at England. Mr. Gladstone is great- 
ly mistaken if he hopes to silence « single declaimer by his 
release of the Fenian prisonere. The residuary punishment 
of exile to countries beyond the reach of English tyranny 
will be quite as good a subject for complaint as the fictitious 
cruelties supposed to have been inflicted in gaol. No sober- 
minded person believed that the seditious brawlers who « 
year ago clamored for the remission of the sentences felt the 
smallest interest in the welfare of the convicte whose impris- 
onment they prolonged to the present time. It is easy to an- 
ticipate the gratetul acknowledgments of the treasonable 
Irish newspapers. It will be said that the Government, after 
satisfying a base spirit of vengeance, has at length yielded to 
terror. The last batch of liberated convicts were iavited by 
their admirers at Cork to an entertainment where they talked 
largely of rebellion. One of those who profit by the recent 
exercise of mercy was some months since elected for an Irish 
county, in defiance of the Jaw and the Government. 

The Pall Mali Gasette, with its usual agreeable politeness, 
says: 

"The release of the political prisoners, as the incarcerated 
Fenians are termed, is a step of which it is to be hoped the 
full consequences have been duly weighed. These men bu: 
a short time ago were active instruments in & scheme Tor vy - 
setting British rule in Ireland, and io furtherance of the: 
plan did not hesitate to blow up public bui dings in Eng- 
land, to plot arson, robbery, and murder, and would hee 

































































































published contradicts this gratuitous supposition. Whether 
Mr, Bright holds as a practical precept, tinding upon con- 
duct, or a8 & counsel of periection, the doctrine usu lly atiri- 





buted to the religious body to which he belongs, of the anso- 


burped dowo London had we allowed them the opportunity. 
If offences of this nature are to be designated us politica’, 
gome of the convicts in Millbank would be valuable addition 
to the House of Commons, end the “ deliberative assembly ” 
of a gaog of burglara in Whitechapel has an equel claim to 
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News Gossty. 


The Cape mail brings a report, resting apparently on only 
very doubtful testimony, to the effect that Dr. Livingstone 
had _ heard of at Mozambique, for a homeward bound 
vessel. 


Trochu, being accused of not having a plan after all, has 
answered, “Time will reveal it; orif 1 die before, it will be 
fully explained in my will.” 
Mr. Scudamore is said to have adopted a telegraphic in- 
strument which will send messages at the rate of 60 words 
r minute. It is to be fully tested on the assembling of 
‘arliament, when it will be used to telegraph the debates to c 
the provincial daily papers. . 
The sum paid this year by the English provincial press for { 
the mere transmission of telegraphic messages is over £30,000, a 
and the highest sum paid by any siogle paper was paid by a ot 
Manchester journal. This was £400 for the transmission of a i 
message from Metz. It was from the correspondent ot the 
Manchester Guardian. The provincial press has been ex- 
ceedingly dashing and enterprising of late, and has ite reward 
in the prominent and important rank it has taken, 


A new society called the “ Indian Reform Asgociation” has 
been formed in India, under the auspices of Baboo Keshu» 
Chuoder Sen, having for its objects—first, female improve- 
ment; secondly, temperance; thirdly, charity ; fourthly, cheap 
literature to the poor; fifthly, education for the working 
classes and industrial schools. Persons of every creed and 
color are invited to co-operate in furthering the interests of 
the association. 

It is believed that instructions will shortly be forwarded to H 
the various British volunteer artillery regiments to the effect A 
that next year those corps will have to undergo the same 
course of instruction as those of the regular artillery, and 
that a Government inspection will be appointed to examine 
each regiment, to put it through a specified number of drills i 
before it will become entitled to receive the capitation graut. : 
The drill, it is expected, will include the practice of mounting 
and dismounting heavy siege guns. 

A Gageiee phenomenon of the evolution of light has been 
observed. By tearing sharply a piece of twilled calico into 
strips in a dark room, a perceptible luminosity was clearly “i 
distinguishable, which appeared at its maximum at the fina! ef 
parting of the fabric. This phenomenon is exceedingly well 
marked in dry, new calico, and appears to be due to the dres- 
sing, a, after being washed, no light is evolved. Whether 
attributable to electricity, phosphorescence, or fluorescence, 
requires further investigstion to decide. The light appears 


— to that produced on breaking a lump of sugar in the 
ark. 


A correspondent of Notes and Queries states that the taking ; 
of the United States census, now nearly completed, bas 8 
brought to light some curious specimens of given names. A # 
man in Iilinois bas five children, who have been christened—- 

Imprimis, Finis, Appendix, Addendum, and Erratum. Io 

Smythe county, Virginia, Mr, Elmadoras Sprinkle has called Bs 
his two sons Myrtle Ellmore and Onyx Curwen; and his six 
daughters, Memphis Tappan, Empress Vandalia, Tatnia Zain, 
Oxkeno Molette, Og Wilt, and Winotosse Emmab. The grest 
number of persons surnamed Sprinkle in that county is given 
as the excuse for these extraordinary names. 

The authorities of the English Post Office have introduced 
a novelty in telegraphy, which at gone is known only to a 
very limited extent, but which will, doubtless, before long 
come into general use. Indeed, the novelty has hardly as yet 
a + = — < a The nature of ihe 
; : ~ | BOVelty is the issue of interleaved books of stam message 
serting that his cynical contempt for international morality | forms, with, in some instances, the name of the ~ puinted 
distances all competitors: “ Other men have brought about | on each form, and in others, where it has been required. and 
bloody wars to distract public attention from domestic af-| where g pereon or firm isin the habit of er pemerous 
fairs, but never before, to our knowledge, has any mao of au- messages to the same addresses, the names of Seat inadiee and 

. , 
thority openly advocated a policy in the hope that it may ne-| addressee. It does not require much shrewdness to eee that 
cessitate war, and ‘so result in the perpetuation of his party | the advantage of this arrangemeat are important ; 
in power for more than a geveration.’” The rebuke is well A cemsmpenient of ‘oon N ree 
oes, —_ the a —. a a be enya the cinta ot Prussia, pasos be thet Grand Deshy o' of a 
n every American paper. ut we canno at the , 
General ts euab a fool } = wish for war, tor he well knows, _ po tema and vanish altogether on close inspection. 
as a writer in a letter now before us remarks, “that the Uni-| © Sate cae , a - ah age a up from the 
tad Staten would thea dieappest through Ube, trap tato the Uta by pettlotle ‘motives, ‘The Laxembaig, Geversment 
Guaaie, wee oe mon hate the Republic, avd So me . denies that any attempt was ever made by the French Consul ‘ 
Legion, would have good cause to exult. A war which placed ys _ _ - a — on yy er i 
a conquered country to the north of a belt of States, when Sihteee. Cite oo “. a > eet 4 ol ~ ot — _— 
already there is a conquered country to the south of that belt, though they « in pared tothe aren Mensano ai ray 
= (ag am Serre b vane A > bn tied poms. by _ = ithas no more affinity wun pore high German on “with 
neral Butler sa 
for such a contingency, and even if he does, it is certain his a sue. Politically they are neither German nor 
tellow-citizens do not, therefore his proposition could meet ie atill shoal eee their a = Belgium 
with no response in that direction, nor has it ; hence it is not} ® 8 ed, an } their present position had to be dis- 
only intrinsieally foolish, but not calculated to forward the} it» so correspondent says, they would be unanimous in 
echemer’s scheme. Our own impression is that the Washing- | ®**!0g for annexation to that country. 
ton politicians desire to hasten Eogland’s withdrawal from} A Portsmouth correspondent of the Pali Mall Gazstte, states 
the political connection with America, by constantly keeping | that the finest broadside ironclad ship in her Majesty’s service 
her Majesty’s Government in hot water through that counec- | has just had a narrow escape from partial if not total destruc- 
tion. Politicians like Batler are not sufficiently enlightened | tion. It would seem that the Hercules, under command of 
» hans gy ~ that woe bs policy has eee nea — to pos — Aenea | went — a —— ag ms Chap- 
ntended. But suc’ ans are careless as to results, and | ne ave some shot and ehell practice. On nesda 
seek their imasodiate edventage at any hazard. ‘ _ ed B wd had — at quarters all the forenoon, = 
. nished the day’s practice wit ve rounds by dinner time. 
The Saturday Revew says: The magazines were closed, and the unconsumed ammunition 
The Alabama paragraph is more fully interpreted by the 


(about 2001b. of powder) was placed in charge of the sentry on 
litigious and spiteful complaints ue England which oc. | the bail-deck, so as to be inreadiness for the men after their 
cupy a great part of the Message. If the English nation and 


meal. The lamp trimmer brought up two lanterns with lights 
Government were to sign and forward to Washington a gen- | burning ; and while the sentry was hanging up one the ship 
eral confession, enclosing a bank cheque for the Alabama | gave lurch, as there was agood deal of sea on; the other lantern 
claims, the complaints, the affronts, and the exactions of the 


was capsized; and the naked light tell on top of the powver 
United States would not be perceptibly diminished. The|cases. Fortunately one of the officers happened to be close 
most frivolous of General Grant’s pretensions affords perhaps} at hand. He rushed across the deck, and in an instant ex- 
the most instructive example of the grievances which he has| tinguished the candle, and so probably ‘saved the ship and 
laboriously collected. Thirty years ago the boundary line be-| Mavy lives. 
tween the United States and the British Provinces was, after 


long negotiation, made coincident in the Western part of the 
continent with the 49th parallel of Jatitude. I< seems that # acts and # aucies. 
The easiest and best way to expand the chest is to havc a 


some American engineers have lately reported that in some 
good, large heart in it, It saves the cost of gymnastics. 


part of the great North-Western wilderness a post of the 
Somebody thinks that if Nature had designed man to be a 


Hudson’s Bay Company has been established by mistake 
threr-quarters of « mile to the south of the 49th degree. It is| grunkard, he would have been constructed like a churn, so 
that the more he drank the firmer he would stand. ; 


toteveo pretended that any inconvenience has been incur- 
red, or that the Englith Government would hesitate to correct}  ,, : : 
Tommy, my son, what are you doing there, with your 
feet dangling in the water?” “Trying to catch cold ma, so 


tue ir finitesimal error if it has actually Deen commit'ed. Yet 
the President of the United States thinks the alleged en- 
that I may have some more of those cough lozenges you gave 
me yesterday.” 


croachments worthy of a place in his Message to Congress. 
It is useless to discuss the question of the fisheries, or of the 
No wise man will allow either good health or apparent 
business success to blind him to the worth of au insurance 


navigation of the St. Lawrence. In both cases the President 
is evidently preparing excuses for a war of aggression 
policy. The uncertainties of life, and the sudden vicissitudes 
of trade, demand some certain provision for the future, 





our respect. It must also be remembered that the release of 
these “ political prisoners” is a direct snub to the vigilance 
of the police by whose exertions they were captured, and a 
rebuke to the judges who sentenced them to imprisonment. 
It is, moreover, a lesson to lawless ruffians who, under the 
cloak of political discontent, pursue their nefarious schemes 
of ambition acd bloodshed, that the administration of justice 
in this country is a mockery and @ sbam, and that if their 
friends can only manage to frighten or bamboozle the so- 
called Government of this country, they will assuredly be 
released directly the panic caused by their lawless actions 
has subsided. It is in truth difficult in the present day to say 
what is the Government of this country. Its voice is to be 
heard more on the stump orator’s platform or shrieking trom 
the cells of Millbank than at the counctl-table in Downing- 
street. We appear to be guided by no principle but that of 
noise. 


Army reorganization, new military systems and national 
detences engage the attention of many writers. The Times, 
discussing Earl Russell’s recent letter, says that— 


The other day Lord Derby admitted that we might possi- 
bly be called upon to repel an invasion of 100,000 men. This 
was the estimate of a dispassionate, cool-headed calculator 
by no means under the influence of panic or impressed with 
alarm. When the late Duke of Wellington formed his esti- 
mate on the same subject, be calculated the numbers of the 
invading force as likely to be 40,000. Beyond that he did not 
go, and it follows, therefore, that the magnitude of our risks, 
and, by consequence, the necessary scale of our defences, 
have been so increased that where four soldiers were required 
20 years ago 10 are required now. Lord Russell says, “ Why 
nut embody at the end of January 100,000 militia? In six 
months they would be admirable troops.” No doubt, but 
that would only give us the very force required in 1847, and 
at the least for our 100,000 militia, with its contingent, what- 
ever it might be, of regular troops, we should waat 400 guns. 
It is certain, however, that at this moment we could notsend 
half that number into the field. But are we actually com- 
pelled by the state of affairs to incur the charge of a large 
standing army? Certainly not. The theory of the case is, 
by common consent, reduced to a moderate army with effi- 
cient and available reserves. Here, however, is precisely the 
defect of our present system. The regular army ai home is 
numerous enough for the purposes of ordinary times, but 
there are no means of reinforcing it adequately or expedi- 
tiously in times of danger. If it were necessary to raise at 
once our regular force at home from 90,000 to 150,000 men, 
we could not doit. That is sour first deficiency. But our 
‘‘arrangements” are imperfect everywhere. If our 250,000 
volunteers and militia were well officered, well equipped, 
well disciplined, and well trained to act after the fashion of a 
modern army in the field, the mere numbers might suffice, 
but they are not so organized, or so supplied, or so com- 
manded. This is the most serious of our deficiencies, aod it 
would be the hardest to remedy. Our want of men, though 
not in itselt immaterial, 1s far less conspicuous than our want 
of organization; and what we have to “ask of our Govern- 
ment” is rather a scheme for rendering our levies effective 
than 4 plan for multiplying these levies to a still more un- 
manageable extent. 

The Scotsman says— 


That the whole question of our army organization will 
come up in the next session of Parliament may be considered 
as certuin, not so much because the army isin a bad state— 
which has not been proved though it has often been asserted 
—as because many persons have fallen in love with the Pras- 
zian military system, and are ready to insist that it should be 
adopted in this country. In such circumstances it is satistac- 
tory to find the Earl of Derby taking up a firm position in 
opposition to this proposed introduction. In bis speech at 
Liverpool, he argued against it on many grouncs, and there 
‘was not of them which the advocates of the system will not 
find it difficult to answer. It is costly in money and in labor; 
it deranges ali the industry of the country; and, finally, so 
far as this country is concerned, it is not necessary. If we 
had a frontier not easily detended, or at least easily attacked, 
there would be a reason why we should have as many soldiers 
as possible; though it may be doubted whether, to produce 
that result, tbe German plan is the best. But we bave a 


frontier which has natural defences worth at least a million 
of men. 


The Glode follows on the same side— 


The worst that England need expect is to have an army of 
100,000 men invadiog her, What can be the use of compul- 
sorily arming the whole able-bodied population, amounting 
to four or five millions? Lord Derby’s recommendation is 
to make military or militia service reasonably attractive 
by paying « fair price for the labor that is required and 
the time that has to be given, and not to cripple our com- 
merce and trade by compelling every merchant, tradesman, 
or counter-skipper, whether fitted for a soldier or not, to 
give up to a service for which he may be useless the time 
that might be employed in increasing the wealth of the 
country. Plenty of soldiers, plenty of militiamen, may be 
obtained by paying for them; and though a system of com- 
pulsory service may suit the policy of the present Govern- 
ment, it is well that the country should understand, if this 
be proposed, that it is wholly unnecessary, and that it is a 
retrograde movement to enforce compulsory service when 
the object can be attained without coercing the will of a 
single individual. Lord Derby’s views on the subject are not 
the less entitled to weight that they coincide with those ex- 
pressed by the Commission which sat in 1859 to consider tne 
best way of manning the navy. Both recognise the constitu- 
tional right of ber Majesty to enforce on all her subjects, in 
case of necessity, the constitutional liability to compulsory 
service, but both came to the conclusion that the most effec- 
tive way of rendering the forces efficient is to encourage volun- 
tary enlistment by making it more attractive, which can easily 
be done by offering better pay, a shorter term of service, and 
a small pension in consideration of a liability to be called out 
in time of danger. 


The Luxembourg difficulty is still a chief subject of public 
» interest. The Zuropean Mail finds that— 


Those who supposed that Prussia was going to annex Lux- 
embourg off hand were mistaken, for Count Bismarck has as- 
sured us tuat, in his note to the Luxembourg Government. 
he asked only for explanations and redress for the alleged 
violations of neutrality. So far so good. Still those who 
watch the political weatherglass are suspicious that present 
seemings do but veil future purposes. If Luxembourg be 
content to offer a voluntary adhesion to the new German ‘cm. 


out boldly, and from what she says it is evident that she does 
not intend that the ties which bind her to Luxembourg shall 
be cut in twain by the modern political enchanter’s wand. 
But then it is said that the enchanter “ contemplates a disso- 
lution of the existing union between Luxembourg and Hol- 
land, and that thought and deed, in his case, follow so closely 
upon each other that the disseveration may be looked upon 
as easy of accomplishment.” Well, it may be so; but it is 
very likely that if there had been no war upon the 
Continent, and Louis Napoleon now stood in the same rela- 
tion to the French people as he did in 1867, that Prussia 
would have hesitated before even dreaming of such a mat- 
ter. Circumstances, however, alter the complexion of things, 
and hence it is that Prussia’s star, being now in the ascendant, 
and the power to conciliate which the treaty of 1867 was en- 
tered into being laid low in the dust, that Count Bismarck 
sees his way clear to despoil the King of Holland and his 
duchy, and the Luxembourghers of an honest and tolerant 
ruler. 

The Heaminer says: 


It is now explained to us that he does not propose to an- 
nex Luxembourg, to withhold from it that protection which 
was promised 1o it on condition of its neutrality, and which it 
is alleged to have forfeited by showing soo for France. 
Whether that is ali that Count Bismarck really means, time 
only can show, and, seeing with what telegraphic rpeed em- 
pires and duchies are at present made and unmade, we are 
not likely to have long to wait before we know the issue. 
Whatever it may be, we may be pretty sure of the reenlt as 
far as England is concerned. The British Government will 
be shown to have again entered into formal obligations for 
torm’s sake. That is not a creditable state of thinge, and it is 
almost as perilous as it is discreditable. By such meaningless 
interferences in foreign politics we render ourselves contempt- 
ible, weaken our influence on the continent, and really aug- 
ment the difficulties which we propose to avert. There is 
danger to ourselves as well as to othere in such a policy ; but 
the danger is to be removed, not by holding to our idle pro- 
mises, but by honestly saying that we repent us of our folly, 
— purpose henceforth to make no promises that we will not 

eep. 


President Grant’s Message and Gen. Butler’s aspirations 
continue to be freely commented upon. Lloyd's Weekly Jour- 
nal, one of the most widely circulated which appeal to popu- 
lar instincts, says : 


Nor can we fiod much consolation in that part of the Pre- 
sidential Message which refers to the vexatious Canadian 
Fisheries squabble. President Grant, in dealing with this 
subject, exhibits a narrow, revengeful mind, that is far below 
the ordinary level of American s!atesmanship. Surely, his 
Message would have satisfied the great body of his country- 
men more, had he dealt with both subjects in a Joftier and 
more magnanimous spirit. The United States are in the ful! 
flood-tide of an extraordinary material prosperity. Consti 
tutional government is strongly and amicably readjusted 
throughout the States, Unassailable from without, the Great 
Republic is at perfect peace within ; and sure we are that 
those statesmen are the worst enemies of the United States of 
the future, who, tempted by the quarrels and wars and deso- 
lating kingcraft of the Old World, direct their Ambassadors 
to take part with the makers and breakers of treaties, in or- 
der to lessen the power of England. 


Says the Anglo-American Times, in a spirit the reverse of 
complimentary : 


Does General Butler want war? The Zimes says yes—as- 
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pire, then Europe may be saved the trouble and expense of | which he hopes will result in the annexation of Canada to 
protesting against a forcible absorption, Holland has spoken |the Union, ™ 
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Mecklenburg occupied the lines between Blois and Vendome | the historical title of that city to be the scene of his corona- 
and Laloup and Veneuil. Gen. Chauzy was said to have 150,- tion as Emperor of Germany. A republican insurrection has 
000 soldiers in splendid condition ; and the reserves from Or- | broken out in Spain, in the province of Barnia. A residence | ministered. The book is readable, being also well translated 
leans, Chateaudun, Chartres and Dieux, numbering 77,000, if| has been offered to the Pope on the estate in Ireland of Right | though there are some few forms of expression which wm 
report were true, were hastening to join him. The Berlin} Hon. William Monsell, M.P. for Limerick. Mr. Shaw Le-| best avoided. 

Press compliment the English for “‘their temperate tone in | Seve bee hoon egyetated Bultic Home Secretary. Count von} The Helectic Magazine. New York: E. R. Pelton pub- 
discussing the collier affair on the Seine.” The French war| Taube has resigned the Ministry of Foreign Affairs in Wur-|lisher. With the January number the Eclectic enters upon a 
steamer, recently off Queenstown, has arrived at Falmouth. | temburg, end is succeeded by Herr von Waechter. The wife|new volume and a new year. It would seem impossible to 
A heavy English shipment of arms to the French is reported | of President Cespedes, of the Cuban Republic, is in Havana, | make a more valuable compendium of foreign current litera- 
by the Globe newspaper. Monday's news states that on Fri- whence, it is said, she will be permitted to come to this coun-|ture than the Zclectic has always been, yet increased attrac- 
dey, at noon, Forts Issy and Vanvres had been silenced, and, | try. The capture of a bearer of important dispatches between | tions are announced for 1871. The field of selections has 
according to a London telegram, the bombardment of the | Cubans in New York and the insurgents in Cuba is announced | been enlarged so as to present every aspect of contemporary 
other forts promised to be equally es whe gee — from Havana. thought ; without deviating from its elevated standard it will 

tch said the forts were only temporarily silen e King : be somewhat more ular in tone, and itori 

Panes telegraphed that Seas os de, te Ov ential New Publications. — he weleahile ofttenial 


departments have been remodelled and enlarged so as to em- 
ment of Issy and Vanvres, are seventeen killed and wounded.| An American Dictionary of the English Language. By | race every possible topic. For the man of literary culture, 
Letters from Paris, received in London, to the 4th, indicated 


Noah Webster, LL.D. Thoroughly revised and greatly en-| for whoever would see good, sound literature in the hands of 
danger of riots. On the Loire Gen. Chauzy had, it was said, |larged and improved by Chauncey A. Goodrich, D.D., and] bis family, for every one who is interested in the larger as- 
repulsed several unimportant attacks by the Germans. | Noah Porter, D.D. Springfield, Mass. : G. and C. Merriam, | Pects of modern thought such as are not treated of in the or- 
Bordeaux dispatch says the Germans had attacked the French | 1871. It is extremely difficult, in attempting a brief reference | 4inary magazine par excellence. And the January number is a 
at Villechauve and other places, and forced the lines at Neu-|to the new edition of this magnificent work of genius and | Very good one for subscribers to commence with. It contains 
ville, but the French took the offensive at night and reoccu-| learning, to find words of commendation that can do justice | #beautiful steel engraving called ‘‘ The Florentine Poet,” and 
pied all their positions, the Germans retiring toward Ven-|to its merits. The book is called a dictionary, but that term | as no less than twenty different articles ; among which are: 
dome, leaving many wounded and pri s. The Germans|by no means describes its scope and purpose, nor what it} American Humor, The Present Condition of China, Bulwer's 
on the Le Mans line were menacing Nogent-le-Rotrou. The|achieves. In 1840 pages of close but very clear and handsome | Life of Palmerston, The Sun's Corona, Bianca Capello, The 
Versailles telegrams on this subject say the engagement near| print, the reader finds not only the results of a lifetime of | Fiji Islands in 1868, 1869 and 1870, Sketches of the War, Pins, 
Vendome resulted in the repulse of the French. The Germans | study of lexicography, but a wonderfully comprehensive cyclo- | Tyndall on Imagination in Science, Military Genius, Alfred de 
on the Upper Oise in the north were retiring on Mezieres. A| pedia of human knowledge and learning in all their depart-| Musset, German Constancy, three or four excellent poems, a 
Havre dispatch says 10,000 Germans were defeated near Ju-| ments. For its accuracy asa definer of the meaning of words, | 8*tial story, and many other excellent papers, besides the edi- 
: miges. The Germans under Werder, according to a Versail-| their orthography and pronunciation, the exactness of its tor’s department. 

les dispatch, defeated a French force ina recent encounter, | synonyms, its uniformity of usage and its etymology there is Good Health (Bosten) presents this month articles on a va- 
taking 200 prisoners. By lafer telegrams we learn that a cor-| no dictionary which will compare with Webster's. The spell- | Tiety of topics relating to health, such as on Poisons (lead), 
respondent with the army of Frederick Charles, writing on the | ing and pronunciation of thousands of geographical, scriptural, | Damp Houses, Consumption, Coughs, and many others, form- 
6th, says the French were retreating to the westward, pursued | classical and biographical names, form important divisions in|i%g, On the whole, a useful and readable number. Old and 
by the Prussians, who met with little resistance. King Wil-|the work. The thousands of pictorial illustrations are highly | Ve for January (Boston) contains more of Mrs. Stowe’s 
liam, telegraphing to the Queen on the 8th, says that Fred.| meritorious for truthful and artistic execution. The various|‘‘ Pink and White Tyranny,” Part 2 of Robert Dale Owen's 
erick Charles continues his victorious advance on Les Mans, | treatises on grammar, etc., are thorough and complete. The | ““ Looking Across the Gulf,” and other papers by E. 8. Morse, 
and represents the bombardment of Paris as “‘ proceeding fa- | ‘‘ Noted names of fiction” forms a comprehensive chapter of| Charles D. Warner, William Morris, and many more well- 
vorably.” The Government of Paris has issued a decree con-| the greatest interest to the litterateur and general reader. In| known and able writers. The Sunday Magazine (Lippincott 
solidating all military organizations, and the entire able-bodied | short there is no branch of knowledge which is not treated of, | #24 Co.) is unusually varied and interesting. Its table of con- 
male population, with the regular army. A committee has] with reference, moreover, to the latest authority and culture, | tents includes—‘‘ Your Life and Mine: A Chronicle of Strug- 
been appointed to carry the decree into effect, with the Gov-| No student nor home should be without the new edition of|gles and Hopes,” by A City Man, Part IV. ; ‘‘ How to Study 
ernor of Paris as the Chairman and the commanders of forts| Webster. We used to hear a story of a man who wanting to| the Old Testament,”,by W. Lindsay-Alexander, D.D., Judges ; 
as members. ‘The French are sending captured Germans to| read something, no matter what, was lent a dictionary. He] ‘Innovations in Public Worship,” by William Milligan, D.D. ; 
the Island of Oberon. Many Bonapartist agents have been | returned it, saying that the book was well enough, but slightly | “Our Milkman's Mystery,” by James Pitt; ‘‘ America and 
arrested in France recently. The fire from the German bat-| disconnected in style. The work before us was not the one | the Americans: Impressions of a,Three Months’ Visit in 1870,” 
ie teries to the south of Par's had set the buildings within Fort | thus described, for while it is an amazingly complete book of|by W. G. Blaikie, D.D. TheGentleman’s Magazine contains 
de Montrague a fire. By way of Bordeaux details of the battle] reference, there is a fullness of description on every page, | # Striking chapter by the Poet, R. H. Horne—‘‘ New Arrivals, 
near Vendome have been received. They do not modify the | which makes it interesting as well as valuable throughout. After an Absence of Seventeen Years”—in which his impres- 
accounts already received from French sources. The German| Poems by Lucretia Maria Davidson. Edited by Mr. Oliver|Sions on returning from Australia after a long absence 
column advancing on Le Mans had advanced to St. Calais | Davidson, with illustrations by F. O. C. Darley. New York:|#"e vividly described. Kaulbach, the celebrated Ger- 
with slight opposition. The Germans in the North were said| Hurd and Houghton, This handsome volume will introduce] ™®" painter, is the subject of a very interesting sketch by 
to be massing at Bapaume. In an affair with Uhlans before | to the present generation the poems of a writer who was cele the Countess von Bothmer, and other papers, among which 
Lille the French took forty-three prisoners. The siege of|brated forty years ago as one of the most intellectual and|#té: Honiton Lace; Tyburniana, by W. Clarke Russell ; 
Langres had been raised by the Germans. Gen. von Werder | sweetest of that day. She died in 1825, at the age of 16 years | Studies for the Times: No. Il.—On Things in General. By 
had been heavily reinforced in the East. La Patrie says the} and eleven months, but had already been recognized as a true | 4 County Member; New Zealand: A Glance at the Maori; 
financial is worse than the military condition, and it suggests | poetess by distinguished contemporaries in Europe as well as | Calais, by Percy Fitzgerald; Within and Without: A Series 
a return to assignats. An exchange of wounded prisoners is| in this country, and the tributes to her genius were numerous | °f Mosaics from the City, by D. Morier Evans, and a further 
spoken of. Count Bismarck’s note to the Prussian Ambassa-| and highly flattering. The present new edition of her works} i®Stalment of ‘‘ Malvina,” by H. Sutherland Edwards, go to 
dor in London says the report of the commander at Rouen | contains also the well-known biography written by Miss Sedg- make up a good number of this magazine. 

had not been made, but the facts regatding the sinking of the wick, and some specimens of her brother's writings also—Lieu- 
colliers are known. The Ambassador was instructed to tell] tenant L. P. Davidson, who died in 1842, from the effects of Drama 

Lord Granville that M. Bismarck sincerely regrets that the} hard service on the Plains. The book is very elegantly print- . 

seizure was necessary to avert imminent danger. The claim|ed at the Riverside Press, and contaiius a large number of} ‘The production of ‘‘ Richelieu ” at Booth’s Theatre on Mon- 
for indemnity is admitted, and, if unjustifiable excess was 


everybody is made happy at last, however, and the reader 
feels satisfied that reward and retribution are alike duly ad- 
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spirited illustrations by Darley. The publishers are entitled | day last excited the liveliest interest in every circle of the city 
ig committed, the guilty will be brought to account. Additional | to credit, for giving to the world this handsome reproduction | where intellect, culture and refined taste are held supreme, 
explanations represent that the vessels were seized under the} of one of the most creditable specimens of American author-| and we are pleased to report the well-merited success achieved 


apprehension that they would be used to land French troops. | ship. by the management in the production of this poetical drama. 
> pina Man and Woman Considered in Their Relations to Each\‘‘ Richelieu” is one of those plays produced in the earlier 
Other, and to the World. By Henry C. Pedder. New| Victorian period, when Sheridan Knowles and Bulwer Lytton 
York: Samuel R. Wells. This neat volume treats of the| almost effected a revival of the blank verse drama, as opposed 
relations of the sexes, and the position which wo-|to the romancists, headed in France by Dumas, Victor Hugo 
man was intended to hold in the community. The]and Scribe. Although it is generally admitted that the ground- 
subject is divided into treatises on ‘‘The Adaptability] work on which the plot hinges is in the main correct, yet we 
of the Sexes on a Spiritual Plane of Life ;” ‘‘ Connubial At-| cannot allow that the Cardinal’s character, as depicted either 
tachment—Its Potency and Design;” ‘‘ Marriage the True|by Macready or Phelps or Edwin Booth, is true to the charac 
Order of Life ;” ‘‘ Equality of the Sexes the Necessary Result | ter he bore in the annals of his country, although the delinea= 
of a Well-Ordered Civilization ;” and the ‘‘ Necessity for a| tion may thoroughly embody the author's ideas. Richelieu 
Well-Defined Relationship.” ‘The general treatment of these| was a politician, eager for the aggrandizement of his own 
is suggestive, and the style for the most part calculated to| power and of the Royal prerogatives, but utterly unscrupu- 
attract. lous as to the means employed to attain those ends. He 
Margaree. By Hampton Massor. Philadelphia: J. B. Lip-| broke the feudal bonds that cramped and confined France, and 
pincott and Co. This graceful poem relates the story of a| forced the proudest nobles to look to Paris for patronage, and 
young and beautiful woman, who, reared amid the associa-| not to foreign nations for means of intrigue. He was the first 
tions of an ancient house, and loved by one whose affection | statesman that coalesced the provinces under a central power ; 
she returns, fades out of life just before the time appointed | he rewarded his adherents and smote down his antagonists 
for their union. The versification is easy and natural, and| with relentless skill; but of his justice—the centre point on 
often picturesque, and there is, in fact, considerable merit | which the plot of this drama turns—we find but the scantiest 
fairly attributable to the writer’s performance—which praise is | mention in the scroll of history. 
not too often earned by new claimants for poetic fame. But we must not be led into a long historica! dissertation, 
The Young Pioneers. By Dr. C. H. Pearson. Lee and| but, in returning to the reproduction of this drama, must tes- 
Shepard: Boston and New York. This volume forms an at-| tify our approbation of the superb manuer in which * Riche- 
tractive addition to the ‘‘Frontier Series,” with which many | lieu” has been put upon the stage. As a pageant the scenery 
of our young friends have already made acquaintance. It is|is magnificent, the dresses are brilliant and histrionically cor- 
written in a genial style, and its narration of stirring, real ad-| rect, and the mechanieal effects in the last act form a marvel 
venture will, no doubt, please the young people for whom it| of ingenious scenic development. As to the acting we prefer 
is intended. to withhold an exhaustive oriticiam until we have had an op- 
Birth and Education. By Marie Sophie Schwartz. Trans-| portunity of studying more carefully the characters as deli- 
lated from the Swedish by Selma Borg and Marie A. Brown. | neated by the company. ‘‘ Richelieu,” as it now stands, re- 
presses doubt as to whether he shall sit in Parliament, al-| Lee and Shepard: Boston and New York. An interesting ro-| minds us of an unfinished study of Delacroix’s, the principal 
though he bad a majority of 456 in the election. The citizens] mance of Swedish life, in which marriage without love is made | personage being painted with the utmost minutia to the very 


of Frankfort-on-the-Main are praying King William to regand| the occasion of many complications and troubles. Nearly ||ife, while the secondary characters are some unfinished aud 


Ps GENERAL EUROPEAN NEWS. 


Materials for the Honduras interoceanic railroad are now 
loaded at British ports. Noel, the Englishman accused of 
complicity in the massacre by the Greek brigands, has given 
himself into custody. Meetings to express sympathy for 
France are held under the auspices of the radicals in England. 
In the Spanish Cabinet Sagesta takes the portfolio of Finance 
and Interior, and Serrano is to be Minister of War and Presi- 
dent of the Council. An election for the North German Reich- 
stag has been ordered in Wurtemburg. It is denied that any 
alliance between Austria and France is in negotiation. A 
London telegram says the Conference will certainly meet be- 
fore the end of January. M. Favre's refusal is not considered 
final, but the Conference will assemble whether France is re- 
presented or not. A ‘‘ semi-official ” announcement in London 
says it is impossible to fix a time, ostensibly on the ground of 
non-rep! tation, but, it is said, in reality because Russia 
has formally notified England that the Black Sea clause of the 
treaty is already abrogated by the act of the Czar, and that 
the Congress cannot change the decision. The King of Hol- 
land, in a proclamation to the people of Luxembourg, assures 
them of his unwavering attachment, and also that their inde- 
pendence will be maintained, as guaranteed by the chief Eu- 
ropean Powers. The Greek brigands, to the number of seventy, 
encountered a Turkish force near the frontier, and were de- 
feated with the loss of twenty killed. The Turks were in pur- 
suit ofthem. The London papers are still discussing the 
Alabama claims, and it is averred that if new negotiations are 
not entered upon at once, it will be the fault of the United 
States. Mr. Martin, M.P. elect from Meath, Ireland, ex- 
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others merely sketched on the canvas. In the meantime we 
are pleased to record that the drama was well reccived, and 
that Mr. Edwin Booth received an enthusiastic ovatioa from 
his many admirers. ‘‘ Richelieu” ought to fill the house to 
overflowing for the next three months. 

At the other theatres there is but little novelty to report. 

** War” is to be succeeded at Wallack’s by some comedies in 
which Mr. Lester Wallack will make his reappearance, to the 
infinite delight of all the Aaditwes of this elegant theatre. At 
the Fifth Avenue, “Saratoga” gains in popularity. At 
Wood's Museum, the merry Burlesque Troupe are bringing 
their engagement to a close with ‘‘St. George and the Dragon.” 
Madame Seebach is performing for a short period at the Stadt 
Theatre. 

The First Concert of the Church Music Association occurred 
at Steinway Hall, on Wednesday evening of last week. The 
occasion drew together a large representation from our most 
select social circles and the bright lights and full-dress evening 
costumes of both audience and performers formed a very cheer- 
fal and attractive coup doeil, The programme of the evening 
comprising the ‘‘Lurline” overture, Haydn’s Imperial Mass 
and the ‘‘ Preciosa” music, was most carefully and intelligent- 
ly interpreted under the leadership of Dr. James Pech, to 
whom the high state of efficiency to which the Association 
has been brought is largely due. The programme of the se- 
cond concert is an attractive one, and the prospects for an en- 
tirely successful season most bright, composed chiefly of jour- 
nalists and litterateurs. 

A select audience gathered at De Garmo’s Hall, Fourteenth 
Street and Fifth Avenue, on Saturday evening last, to listen to 
a new lecture by Mr. George W. Hows, entitled '‘ Home, Sweet 
Home.” Mr. Hows briefly described several phases of the 
New York ‘‘ Home” by a series of clever characterizations of 
those who are to be found within them. Curiously enough 
boarding-h probably on the lucusa non lucendo princi- 
ple—came in for a large share of attention. Mr. Hows is an 
excellent mimic, and has the dramatic faculty largely develop- 
ed. He closed his lecture with a graphic picture of the ideal 
Home which it should be the aim of all to realize. 








Financial, Commercial, 
Statistical. 


WaLt Street, THURSDAY A.M, Jon, 12, 1871 

Business on the New York Stock Exchange presents a more 
animated appearance, but we doubt whether the advance in 
railroad securities effected since our last, will be of a perma- 
nent character. This advance has been, as yet, but slightly 
resisted by the bears, as they have mostly covered their ac- 
counts, and foresee an easy money market until the spring 
trade revives. The bank statement was also of a favorable 
character, showing a gain in the surplus reserve of about six 
millions during the past week. The advance in gold, although 
of a trivial description, as compared with the fluctuations in 
former periods, excites some uneasiness, but it is probably 
based upon the decrease in sterling exchange offering on the 
market, owing to the reduced rates of cotton now ruling in 
Liverpool. 

As expecied, the money market presents an easier appear- 
ance, the ruling rates being 6 to 7 per cent., the former on 
Government collaterals. Discounts are at 7 @ 74 per cent. 
for first class endorsed 60 days paper. Gold is stronger under 
moderate dealings, the price advancing jat one time to 1114. 
There is not much life in the movement, as it mainly depends 
on the fluctuations of exchange, and is apart from foreign po- 
litical complications. Foreign exchange is quoted at 109 @ 4 
for prime bankers sterling bills on London at 60 days, and 110 
for three days sight. Prime commercial is held at 108 @ 4 
for 60 days bills, 

The Home Insurance Company of this city present the Thir 
ty-fifth semi-annual statement of its affairs in another column, 
and we feel convinced that the exhibit will give great satisfac. 
tion to the shareholders and the numerous patrons of this 
prosperous company. The directors have declared a semi- 
annual dividend of five per cent. payable on demand, free 
of government tax. The cash capital is $2,500,000. The 
assets amounts to $4,578,008,02, and the liabilities to $199,- 
668,71. The executive department must have been managed 
with great tact and perspicacity to have ensured such a result, 
and especia! praise is due to Mr. Charles J. Martin, the Presi- 
dent, and to Mr. J. H. Washburn, the Secretary, for their 
strenuous efforts tu enlarge with safety the large business of 
the company. 

The following are the deductions of the Bureau of Statistics 
upon the returns of imports and exports (specie values) for the 
nine months ending on Sept. 30, 1869 and 1870: The imports 
in 1869 were $364,677,685 ; domestic exports, $249,131,008; 
foreign, $22,301,889; total exports, $271,432,397. In 1870, 
the imports were $373,894,989; domestic exports, $328,072, - 
226; foreign, $23,148,538; total, $351,215,764. Apparent 
adverse balance in 1869, @93,245,288, and in 1870, $22,679,- 
225. Balance of additions to bonded goods, to be deducted 
in 1869, $20,855,686; balance of withdrawals from bonded 
warehouses to be added in 1870, $701,441: true a:verse 
balance in 1869, $72,389,602, and in 1870, $23,880,666. Im- 
provement in nine months of the current year, $49,002,936. 

The following table exhibits inone aggregate the value of the 
annual imports and exports of various commercial nations. 
It is extracted from an instructive chart prepared by Jose 
Nimmo, Jr., Esq., Chief of the Tunnage Division of 

Department, representing the foreign commerce of 
the twenty principal nations of the globe, giving the total of 
both imports and exports, together with the relative percen- 
tage of each nation’s trade to the aggregate for the year 1869, 
ae follows; 


and 








Ae $2,577,180,286 
F Siiditaiadhin oral ies: weeeie 1,474,051,040 
seseseeeeee 921,606,329 
671,832,888 
Cteeccecccccccccccccccce 968,060,582 
ae 
‘08 304,741,070 

276,502,128 
267,314,617 
160,633,721 
139,318,930 
65,752,628 
57,107,662 
48,347,072 
33,433,399 
18,211,564 
16,125,385 
4,194,266 
3,755,246 
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Is will be seen that the percentage of Great Britain is one- 
third of the entire amount; France, about one-fifth, and the 


United States one-niath. 





The statements of the Clearing House bsuks of this city for 
the weeks ending on the undermentioned dates, were as subjoined 




















z a 
1871 is7U 1870, 
Jan. 7. Dee, 31. Dee, 24 
an Suidinetinis $26 355,191] $20,828,846 | $18,389,756 
Legal Tenders.......... 49 031,410 45,245,358 46 737 668 
ss /e6 nhendonnne 202,035,825} 188,223,995] 182,748,754 
Oireulation............. 32,114,718 32 153,514 32,185,983 
MI ceaks. ‘enncsner 265,578.(27| 263.417.4138] 264,811,129 


The following table gives the quotations for United States se- 
*urities andthe principal railway and miscellaceous shares at the 
First Regular Board to-day --- 
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U. 8. 6's, Si coup..110%@ | Clev. and Pittsb....101K@103 
U. 8, 5-20’, "62ep..109 @ | Rock Island....... 156%@ % 
U. 8. 5-20’s, "64 ep..108%;@ %| Northwestern... 14%@ % 
U. 8. 5-20’s, 65 cp..10844@ {| Northwestern pid.. 824@ K 
U. 8. 5-20's, 65,Julyl074@ | Fort Wayue......., 92% @ 93 
U. 8. 5-20’s, 67ep..107%@108 | Mil. & St. Paul.... 50%@ % 
U 8.5-20's, 68 ep..108%@ | Mil & St. Poul pid, 72%@ 73% 
U. 8. 10-40’s .. cp..107K%@ % Tol, & Wabash..... 499 @ + 
NYCen & Hud Cd. 92%@ | N. Jersey Central, 102K @1034 
do Scrip... $S @ %)] Ohio & Miss....... 304@ 
| Eat tee 21%@ 22 | Pacific Mail........ 41&%@ 
BR ccaccconsse 183 @— | Western Union Tel. 45%@ 46 
are lwok@ % 
Lake Shore........ v3 @ MiGold . 1lWK@111 
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NEW YORK SANKERS. 








BARTON & ALLEN. 40 Bron S 

MARX & CO. i8 Weis. 

JOHN BLOODGOOD & ©». 22 Willisxu Ss 

ASHLEY, WHTHERBEE & WA PSON. 52 Exons pince, 
SMITH, GOULD, MARTIN & CO. 11 rond Stree. 
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THE ST. GEORGE'S SOCIETY. 


The annual meeting of the St. George's Society, of New 
York, was held at the residence of the President, E. M. Archi- 
bald, Esq., C.B., on Tuesday evening, the 10thinst. From 
the annual reports it appears that the Society is now in a very 
prosperous condition. The invested Permanent Fund amounts 
to $29,772 36. The total receipts for the year on Charitable 
Fund account, including interest on invested fund, amounted 
to $4,111 32, and there was expended by the Executive Com- 
mittee for charitable purposes $2,703 24. There was also sub- 
scribed by the members $637 30 to the Contingent Fund, es- 
tablished in 1869, to aid special cases of distress, nearly all of 
which has been expended for that purpose. ‘Thirty eight pa- 
tients were presented tothe free beds in the ward of ‘St. 
George the yr in St. Luke's Hospital. The number of 
mem at the present time is 305, of whom 126 are “life” 
and five ‘‘ honorary’ members. ‘The following named gentle- 
men were elected officers of the Society for the ensuing year :— 
President, John G. Dale; Vice-Presidents, Thomas D. Mid- 
dleton, F. W. J. Hurst; Treasurer, John Hobbs ; Secretaries, 
Thowas M. Braine, Peter Jones; Executive Committee, Ed- 
ward Walker, Robert Mackie, William C. Mumford, J. Sefton 
Brancker, Charles T. Gostenhofer, Edward Phillips, James 
Curphey; Committee of Accounts, Robert Waller, Thomas 
Field Frank, Richard J. Godwin; Physicians, John C. Beules, 
M.D., Lewis P. Walton, M.D., for New York, Charles F. 
Young, M.D., for Brooklyn ; Chaplains, Rey. Francis Vinton, 
D.D., Rey. Franklin Babbitt. 


Current Topics. 


There is a series of Divine prohibitions tnown as the De- 
calogue in which the cardinal vices of humanity are duly in- 
terdicted, and which forms the basis of the custom, if not of 
the law, of nearly all civilised peoples. The inspired law- 
giver, however, omitted one important subject, and so the 
Directors of the Union Bank of London have supplied the 
missing veto, and it runs thus: ‘*Thon shalt not marry on 
less than £150 a year.” The Directorial fiat has gone forth to 
all Union Bank clerks, forbidding them to enter into the es- 
tate of matrimony unless they have a salary of at least £150 
per annum, and any violator of this edict is to be forthwith 
dismissed. At first sight there is something comic in a 
wealthy commercial corporation playing the part of Deputy 
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Previdence, and regulating the private social life of the olerks 





in its employ. A Board-minute prescribing the regular use 
of Holloway’s pills, or the wearing of flannel and goloshes, or 
inhibiting attendance at St. Alban’s or the Tabernacle, might 
be expected to follow, and could hardly be more ridiculously 
out of character. Assuming the motive of this restriction to 
be benevolently conceived in the interest of those affected by 
it, it is equally an infringement of the delicate right of private 
judgment—a right which social custom and the supreme law 
of the country religiously respect. 

A Republican demonstration took place on a recent Sunday 
afternoon in Trafalgar-square, London, toexpress sympathy with 
the French Republic, and to protest against its non-recogni- 
tion by the English Government. ‘‘ Citizen” Salomons pre- 
sided, and among the speakers were M. de Fonvielle and Mr. 
Bradlangh, the latter of whom denounced the prostitution of 
English diplomacy through the influence of Court marriages, 
and moved the following resolution :—‘‘ That since the Bri- 
tish Government has not represented the nation by officially 
recognising the French Republic, we, the people of London, 
recognise the de facto Government of the Republic as the 
only legitimate Government of France, and we appeal to our 
fellow-countrymen in Great Britain and Ireland to adopt a 
similar course, so as to disavow the acts of our rulers, and to 
avoid misrepresentation.” This and other resolutions were 
unanimously adopted, and after the meeting broke up a num- 
ber of persons marched in procession with banners flying and 
bands playing the ‘‘ Marseillaise,” which the processionists 
sang, along Pall-mall, up St. James’s-street, and along Picca- 
dilly to the French embassy at Albertgate, in order to place 
the resolutions adopted at the meeting in the hands of the 
charge d'affaires. On arriving at tite embassy, however, it 
was found that no higher authority than the porter was at 
the moment in residence, and the deputation accordingly had 
to turn back, which was a most lame and impotent conclusion 
of the whole affair. 


The Preface toa New Manual of Irish History, by Mr. Cusack, 
says :—Ignorance is generally the source of misapprehension ; 
to remove misapprehension is, or should be, one of the chief 
objects of instruction. Now, however, these objections to the 
study of Irish history are removed by recent legislation. The 
English student, if he feels that the policy of the past has been 
generally worse than a mistake, can look with pride on the 
policy of the present. He can point also to the legislation 
by which the chief grievance of the Irish Celt will soon be re- 
medied, since he will no longer be compelled to seek a remu- 
neration for his labor in a foreign land which he had failed to 
find in his own country. Irish history will also convey a les- 
son of immense importance to those who, if they are not our 
future statesmen, will at least influence the decisions of future 
Parliaments. They will learn the fatal consequences of early 
misgovernment, and will see that the contempt thejNorman 
settler manifested towards the Irish Celt, because he differed 
from him in dress, customs, and laws, was the source of much 
subsequent ill feeling, and was as unjust as it was impolitic. 
He will see that to prevent insurrection by remedial measures 
is incomparably wiser than to repress it by the sword; and 
even if such lessons were not of the first importance, to be 
ignorant of any portion of our national history, or to possess 
only a superficial knowledge of it, is an injustice to our com- 


_| patriots and a discredit to ourselves. 


The news brought by.the last mail from the Cape tends to 
corroborate previous reports of the probable extent and value 
of the diamond region. Perhaps it is too early yet to pro- 
nounce detinitely upon the subject, but the fact is undeniable 
that the discoveries proceed in a steadily augmenting ratio. 
Only a few months ago the number of diggers in the neigh- 
borhood of Pniel, the head-quarters of the diamond district, 
was only about 2,000, then we heard that it had increased to 
5,000, again to 7,000, and now, by the last advices, it is cal- 
culated that a population of 8,000 or 10,000 persons has settled 
down on the banks of the Vaal River. Two newspapers are 
being published ‘* ut the fields,” and, besides hotels and shops, 
music halls are amongst the attractions of what was recently 
a desert. We read that ‘‘ diamonds of great value and in large 
numbers continue to be found,” and that gems of 20 and 30 
carats are not unfrequently turned up. ‘Two more diamonds 
of exceptional size had been found, and Lieutenant Vibart, of 
the Natal party, was said to be on his way to England, 
with 55 diamonds, of the total reputed value of £140,000. As 
regards the size of the stones found, it may be stated that 
hitherto it had been unusual to receive more than one large 
stone—say of forty carats—in the course of a single yea" from 
any diamond region, but that the new fields had yielded no 
less than five stones exceeding this weight, within that time. 
There are also renewed reports of gold discoveries in the same 
range of territory ; and, to crown ali, ‘‘the copper mines of 
Namaqualand had proved to be richer than any other mines 
yet worked in that colony. 

Mr. A. V. Dicey, who lately visited this country, has been 
giving to » Rochdale audience his experiences of American in- 
stitutions and people. America, said he, though a democracy, 
and the greatest democracy of the world, is, in some senses, 
the most Conservative society. He didnot think they could 
find a society less given to change than that of America. It 
was no secret that in Europe what was called democracy was 
associated only with revolutionary movements. The truth 
was, that a democracy which was wealthy and prosperous was 
as different from a democracy struggling into being as men 
who had their pockets full of money and occupied a respect- 
able position were from the same men twenty years previous- 
ly, who respected theniselves more than society did. Physical 
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RAILWAY SHARE LIST 


Showing the amount of the Stock of each of the principal Kail- 
way Companies in the United States (exclusive of the bonded 
debt,) at present outstanding. Leased roads are marked with the 


letter L. 
AMOUNT 
RAILWAY OF 
8TOCE. 


Albany and Snequeb.. 1,861.898 
Atlantic & St. Law’ceL 2,494 900 
Atlanta and W. Point. 1,282,100 
Augusta & Savannah L ; 
Baltimore and Ohio . . 18,151,962. 

Washiogton Braoch & 1,650,000 

Parkersourgh Branch ......« 
Berkshireu........... 
Blossburg « Corning L 250 
boston and Albany...16,725 000 
Boston,Ct.&M ont’ l,prf 1,340,400 
Boston, Hartf’d & Erie25,884,000 
Boston and Lowell.... 2,169,000 
Boston and Maine.... 4,550, 
Boston & Providenee . 3,360,000 
Buffalo. N Y. & Eriex — 950,000 
Burlington & Mo. Riv. 1,596,500 


Camden and Amboy.. 5,000,000 
Camden snd Atlantic. 100 

do do pref. 
COINS, 5 ak icicdscee 


200| New Bedford & Taunt. 
200 


AMOUNT. 
oF 
STOCK. 


Lisville,N Alby’&Chic 2,800,000 


RAILWAY 


Macon and Western... 1,500,000 
Maine Central........ 1,536,260 

700 | Marietta &Cin. 1st pref 8,130,719 
de do 2d pref 4,460,368 
Common do.......-. 2,029,778 
Mancbes. & Lawrence 1,000,000 


ichigan Central... . .12,325,102 
ilwaukee & St. Paul 7,698 559 
do preferred... 9,782,976 
Mine Hill & Schuylkill . 


Michigen & Charlest.. 5,812,725 


OS See 7B, 
Mississippi Central 1,. 2,948,785 
000} Mississippi & Tenn... 825,407 


Mobile and Ohio...... 4,269,820 
Montgomery & W. Pt. 1,644,104 
Morris & Eseex....... 7,880, 
Nashua and Lowell... 720, 
Nashville & Chattan’ga 2 056.544 
Naugatuck 1,430,600 

500.000 


N Haven & Northam. 1,834,000 


3 


wee eartene 


Catawisea L.......... 1,159.500 

do preferred... 2,200 
Cedar Rapids and Mo 1 5,482,000 
Cent’l Georgia & B. Co. 4 666,800 


New Jersey .......... 6,000,000 
N. London Northern.. 995,000 
New York Central... .45,000,000 
do int. certife.44,600,600 


3 





Central of New Jersey.15,000,000} New York & Harlem.. 5,500,000 
eer ~y OMRi.4i<.' he —— iy = > Har. pref.. ee weekly journal of its class among the most wealthy, cultivated, 
°o reierred.. , . Yor N. Haven... 9,000; 
Cheshire pedhanel. ..» 2,017,825] N Y., Prov. & Boston 2,000,000 | 24d influential people in America, and is the best advertising 
Chicago —_ oo! pepe = & ase yao medium in the United States for those desirous of reaching the 
see #20, ar. y 
ie. Bee. & o>. North. of N. Hampsh. yen ood Upper Ten Thousand. It has also a large circulation in Wall 
Yhic. reat Eastern 4,390, Northern Central. .... 4,798, 
Chic lowa & Nebrask 1000,000| North Eastern (8 Car.) ‘808.950 | Street, and among the banks and private bankers throughout 
Onic.&. Miwreshee a Cee do 8p.c.,pref. 155,000] the United States, and is on file in nearly all the public 
Shic. orthwest... , North Carolina....... 000, 
do to pref. . 18,376,287 — +e se te aes? reading rooms and similar institutions, commercial and literary, 
Gh fi atharea Soto | Mae: gt he New World and arope 
Cin. Rich, & Onicage b 9 sis 100 Ogdensh. & L. Champ. 8,023,500 a Published every Friday morning, at 39 Park Row, New York. 
Cin., Sand’y Jlevel. 2,989, do referred 1,000,000 er 
do do pref.. 393,073] Ohio and Mieeissippi.19,5:9-403 PIERCY WILSON, 
Cin. & Zanesville..... 1,676,345 do preferred 3,346,831 Proprietor. 
Cleve — we Oil Creek & Alleg, Riv 4,259,450 Enns 
Cleve. & Mahoning L.. 2, Old Colony & Newp’t. 4,948,420 
Cleveland & Pittsburg 7,241,775 | Orange & Alexandria, 37068°655 Subscription, after this date, with any two of the large sized 
Solute de Roce t 1108 800 + sana eeeneon ees Mh Aurion Premium Steel Engravings, sent free by post, $5 per 
Conenet sarames nesses, eo ee lvania......... 83,840,762 annum, strictly in advance. 
oncor ortsmou 350, iladelphia & Erie.1 6,004,2 
Conn. & Passump.pref 1,822,109} do mo preferred 2,409,000 Subscription for six months, $2 50, and for three months, $1 25. 
Connecticut River.... 1,700,009] Phila, and Reading... 29,280,350] gaif-yearly cnd quarterly subscribers will receive a copy of 
Cumberland Valley... 1,316,900] Phila. Ger. & Norriet 1 1,587,700 : 

: G Phila, Wilm. & Balt... 9,058,300] the Prince of Wales’ Portrait, or any one of the four last men- 
een: > - aang Be et etooe tioned engravings in the following list, free by post, these being 
| we ee me Portl’d & Kenn. (new) 581,100 smaller than the ouhers. 

5, a a0 wale a Prov, & nth gg 1 900°000 Subecription—to those’ paying in advance only—$4 per annum 
abuque & Sioux City 2,142, ritan & Del. Bay.L. 2,580,700] without engravings. 
4d d f.. 1,988,170 ‘ eo 
“ vet: thet bey Pe00 000 SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BE BEGUN AT ANY TIME, as they date 
Eastern (Mass)........ 3,883,300 | Richmond & Petersh.. 847,100 | from the time of subscribing. 
Fast Tenn. & Georgia. 2,141,970] Rome, Wat. & Ogdens. 2,500,000 


East Tenn & Virginia 1,902,000} Rutland............... .-seee-- 


“waite “~~ wane GO: PUNTON 5.5.0. ccccndee furnished with any they may name, postage free, to the amount 
° o pref. . St. Louis, Alton a T. H. 2,300,000 
a. EY a 000.000] do do. pret. 2'040/000 of “ huge price, nea payee » Ps pe re - 
do preferred...... 8,586,900 | St. Lonis, Jacksonville entitled. Any exces — ° @ sequres must te 
Pare astnaen and Chicago L...... 1,469,429 | remitted in money. 
aoe , Sandusky,Mans. & N’k 901,341 
’ 8 chuslkill Valley L.... 576,050 The ALBION, with any other weekly paper or with any montily 
Georgia..........000. . 4,156,000] Shamok. V. & Pottev. 1 969,45) | magazine published in the United States—the subscription price 
SO ee 635,200 | of which is not more than $4 per annum—88 in advance, with two 
Hannibal & St. Joseph 1,822,000} South Carolina .,..... 5,819,275 | engravings. 
d d 078,000 | South Side (P. & L.).. 1,365,600 


0 o pref. § 
Barttord & N. Haven. 3,300,000 


Housatonic preferred, 2,000,000] Syracuse, Binghamton 
and N. ¥ 





Hudson River........ 12,081,400] “and N.’Y..... BRS 1,314,130] of Wales, free by mail, Six Dollars in advance. Single copies 
Huntingdon & B.Topt 615,950] Terre Haute & Ind’s.. 1,988,150 | for sale oy ali newsdealers, ten cents. Subscribers will be sup- 
do do pref. 190,750] Toledo, Peoria & War, 2,79@.000| slied with extra Engravings at $2 each, post-paid, but the price 
Mlinois Central .......25,277,270] do do Ist pref. 1,700, to non-subscribers will be $5. 
Indianap’s,Cin,@Lafay 6,185,897} do do 2d pref. 1,000,000 
Jeffersonville, MasAeR one Toledo Wab. & West. 9,387,000] SUBSCRIBERS NOT PAYING UNTIL AFTER THEIR SUBSORIPTICN 
and Indianapolis.... : d d d 
Joliet an a Chicago “te 300,000 Utica & } Pl 1497200 YBAR HAS EXPIRED WILL BE CHARGED $6 PER ANNUM. 
Jolie’ & N. Indiana... 300, Vermont &Canrda L. 2,250,000 Ra 
Lacka, & Bloomsburg 1,335,000] Vermont and Maes... . 2,860,000 Atestning ee 
Lake Shere........... 35,000,000 | Virginia Central...... 3,353,679] Outside and Chess pages, 25 Vents per agate line, each inser- 
Lehigh Valley ........ 6,058,150 | Virginia and Tenn..., 2,941,791] tion. Lnside pages, first insertion, 25 Cents per agate line; each 
Lexington & Frankfort 514,646] do do pref. 555,500) subsequent insertion, 20 Cente per line. Two line business 
Little Miama......... 8,572,400] Western (N. Carolina) 2,227,000] Cards, with a copy of the Albion free, $18 per annum. 
Little 3 hnylkill...... 2,646,100) W’n Union (Wis & II]. ) 2,707,693 
Long Island.......... 3,000,000; uo do pref. 560,000] Business Notices in reading matter type to be inserted before 
Pate gy Len. pet aL 13 Wilmington & Mance.. 1,147,018 Chess, 50 cents per minion line. 
ouisville rankfort 1,109, Wilmington & Weldon 1, 
Louisville & Nashville 7,869,686 Worcester & Rashes. 1°550/000 er en a ee ee ee 


South West. Georgia... 3,210,900 





| :He TWO LARGE PREMIUM STEEL ENGRAVINGS ARE 
WORTH DOUBLE THE AMOUNT OF THE SUBSCRIPTION. 





THE NEW YORK ALBION. 


IRE MOST RELIABLE, COMPREMENSIVE, AND ENJOYABLE 


JOURNAL OF 
LLYERATURE, “ 
’ POLITICS 
FIELD SPORTS, 
FINANCE 
. AND NEWS, 
o America. Tse Best PaPER PUBLISHED FOR THE FamMILy 


J1RcLE, the business and professional map, the sportsman and 
ibe ceneral reader. 


This Famous and Popular Weekly 
‘orteins a greater variety of interesting, amusing, instruc- 
\ive, und thoroughly wholesome reiding matter, than any othcr 
yigh-class journal, and passes ‘‘ from grave to gay, from lively to 
severe,” in a manner attractive to all. It embodies the news of 
the world, carefully culled, and editorially discusses a wide range 
of subjects, while the literary viands it provides are always of the 
choicest quality. 

No Fireside should be without it. 


The New Yorxk ALBION circulates more largely than any other 


Those preferring books, new or old, to engravings, will be 


Subscription for one year, with any three of the large-sized 
ALBION steel Engravings, in addition to a small one of the Prince 


THE HANDS OF TENS OF THOUSANDS OF READERS. 








MERCHANT TAILORS, 


—_——— 


Annual Club Rates, tv separate addresses, with a copy 
of any one of the following splendid 





McLEOD & REMM™MEY 
Importing Tailors, 
No. 729 Broadway, Corner of Waverley Place. 


PREMIUM STEEL ENGRAVINGS, 
with each copy of the paper:— 
Queen Victoria, Prince Albert, Sir Walter Scott, Washington. 
Benjamin Franklin, Lord Nelson, St. Paul’s (London), General 
Havelock, Three Members of the ‘'emperance Society, the Castle 
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MERCANTILE CARDS. 


© TT. RAYNOLDS & CO., 
mporters, Manufacturers and Dealers in 
VILS, VARNISHES, COLORS, WHITE LEADS 





I 

PAINTS, 
and ZINCS8, 
EE Te 





_ CHICAGO BANKERS. | 
A. C. & ©. F. BADGER. 


Nos. 106 and 108 Fulton Street, New York. 
TD 


of Ischia, Return trom Hawking, Dignity and Impudence, Deer 
Piss, Florence Nightingale, Columbus’ New World, Dr. Kane, The 
First Trial by Jury, The Falls of Niagara, Guess my Name, 
Duke of Wellington, Houses of Parliament (London); Windsor 
Castle, Buckingham Palace, Westminster Abbey— 


For two copies, $8 in advance. 

For five copies $20 in advance, with an extra copy to getter-up, 

For ten copies, $35in advance, ” ” * 

For fifteen copies $48 in advance, * % « 

Fortwenty copies, $60in advance, with two extra copies, “ 

Club subscribers remitting $35 for ten copies will be presented 
with a copy of Webster's National Pictorial Dictionary, price $6, 
instead of engravings, if they prefer it. 





TURAN CIM & LOovoTHAL, 
No. 45 Maiden Lane, 


Stationers, Printers, and Manufacturers cf Patent 
Spring back Account Books. 


All kinds of first-class Stationery, Writing Papers, Desks, Port- 


folios, Scrap Books, Expense Books 
Cuilery, Cards,’Chessmen, Walle 
We keep everythi 


Diaries, Pocket 
» &e., &e. 
ng in our line, and sell at lowest prices. 


Subscribers, except in this city, Brooklyn, and British America; 

to which prepayment is compulsory, must pay their own t- 

e, Five Cents per Copy quarterly in advance, at their owe Fost 
ce. 


The ALBION will be supplied to newspapers and periodicals 
halt price, namely $2 50 per annum, vite a a 

Postmasters everywhere are invited to become agents for the 
AL3ION, and # commission of twenty per cent. may be deducted 
from all subscriptions remitted by them. 


Newspapers inserting this advertisement once, will be entitled 


Petesonancr.—asy lady or gentleman can make $1000 a 
month, secure their own happiness and independence, b 
obtaining Psychomancy, Fascination, or Sou 
Charming. 400 pages; cloth. Full instractions to use 
this power over men or animals at will ; how to Mesmerize, be- 
come Trance or Writing Mediums, Divination, Spiritualism, Al- 
chemy, Philosophy of Omens and Dreams, Brigham Young’s 
Harem, Guide to Marriage, etc., all contained in this book ; 
90,000 sold; price by mail, in cloth $1.25, paper covers §1. 
Notiog.—Apny person willing to act as agent will receive a sam- 
ple copy ofthe work free. As no capital i- required, al! desirous 
of genteel employment should send for the book, enclosing 16 
cents for T. W. EVANS & CO., 41 South Eighth 


postage, to 


8trect, Philadelphia. 


TARRANTS =. 


EFFERVESCENT 





SELIZER APERIENT 


When people are out of health they want to know, in the first 
place, what is the matter with them, and next—that fac. being 
ascertained—what will cure them. 


THEY WANT TO KNOW 

it suffering from languor, debility and low spirits. what will in 
vigorate and cheer them. All who have tried Tarrant’s Effery- 
escent Seltzer Aperient under such circumstances will 


TELL THEM 

that it tones the stomach, acts mildly on the bowels, gently sti- 
mulates the nerves and improves the animal spirits. Dyspeptics 
euffer a living martyrdom, and of course 


THEY WANT TO KNOW 

what will relieve their flatulency, give them appetite, cure them 
of constipation, and alleviate all the indescribable panys which 
this terrible disorder inflicts upon its victims. 

TELL THEM 

Convalescents, who have used the Seltzer Aperient as a stomachic 
and alterative, what it has done for you. How it has banished 
your pain, and uneasiness, and ped you a regular habit of body 
witbout weakening you. The bilious too, 


THEY WANT Te KNOW 

what will :ouse and regulate their torpid jivers and keep the bile 
in its natu al channe). It has gone astray into their blood and 
suffosed skins with saffron, and they require an alterative, 
TELL THEM 


that the Seltzer Aperient is charged with anti bilious elements 
That they can rely upon its reewwrative alkalies, aud do not need 
the dangerous mercurial salts. The gentler sex must not be for: 


gotten 

THEY WANT TO KNOW 
if there is any a gee ee under the sun that will cure nervous 
irritability, hysteria, fainting fits, and the many other peculiar 
ailments to which, as a sex, they are subject. ‘Tell them in reply 
that TARRANT’s EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT is @ potent 
nervine as well as an alterative and cathartic. 


Sold by all Drugzists. 


ROBAGK’S BITTERS 
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Are Sold by all Druggists and Dealers 
in Patent Medicines everywhere. 


U.S. PROP. MED. CO. 


Sole Propriciors, 
Nos. 56 & 58 East Third Street, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Steinfeld’s Cognac Bitters Purify the Blood 
and strengthen the system, eradicate the effect of dissipation, 
maintain the buman irame in a condition of healthfulness, dispe) 
the Blues and all mental distempers, and relieve those whose se 
dentary habits lay them open to deprestion. They prevent ana 
cure Bilious and other Fevers, Fever and Ague, Chills, Diarrhea, 

ysentery, Dyspepsia, Sea Sickness, Colic, Cholera Morbus, and 
every complaint incident to diet or atmosphere. Ladies will find 
them a sovereign boon, a8 they eradicate all traces of Debility, 
Nervousness, Jnertness and Diseases peculiar to the sex. Thou 
sands o/ ‘festimonials can be seen at the office of 

M. JACOBSON, 
Sole Importer and Agent for America, 
Nos. 64 ana 66 WaTzr Stresr, N. ¥. City 




















to a cony for one year, upon ending marked copies to this office 


For sale by all dealers in America, 
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BANKING AND FINANCIAL. 





MORTON, BLISS & CO., 
30 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK, 


Issue circular notes and letters of credit for travelers, avail- 
ablein all parts of Europe; also, commercial credits. Interest 


allowed on deposits. MORTON, ROSE & CO., 
BaARTBOLOMEW Hovuss, Opposite the Bank, London, E, C. 


CIRCULAR NOTES 
And Letters of Oredit 
FOR 


TRAVELLERS, 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD I88UBD BY 


DUNOAN, SHERMAN & CO. 


LOCKWOOD & CO. 
Bankers, 
94 BROADWAY: 


Transact a general Banking Business, including the Purchase 
and Sale, on Commission, of GOVERNMENT and RAIL ROAD 
BONDS, STOCKS, and other MARKETABLE SECURITIES. 


A. Cc. KAUFMAN, 
BANKER AND BROKER, 
CHARLESTON, 8S. C. 

Southern Securities of every description, viz.: Uncurrent Bank 
Notes, State, City and Railroad Stocks, Bonds and Coupons 
bought and sold on commission. Orders solicited and satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Prices current issued weekly and exchanged 
regularly with Banking Houses. 

( Collections receive especial care. 

Nuw YorK CoRRESPONDENTS: 
Henry Clews & Co. 
J. M. Weith & Arents. 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD COMP’Y 

HAVE A 
Land Grant Direct trom the Government 
or 
12,000,000 ACRES 

OF THE 

Best Farmiug and Miaeral Lands in America, 

3,000,000 acres choice oes lands on the line of the road, 

n the 
STATE OF NEBRASKA, 


n the 
GREAT PLaTTE VALLEY, 
Now for sale, for cash or credit at low rates of interest. These 
lands are near the 41st parallel of North Latitude, in a mild and 
healthy climate, and for grain growing and stock raising are un- 
equalled by any in the United States, 

Convenient to market both east and west. Prices range from 

$2.50 to $10.00 per acre. 
GREAT INDUCEMENTS 
To Settlers with limited means 
600,000 AORES 
Rich government lands along the road between 
OMAHA AND NORTH PLATTE, 
Surveyed and open for entry under the Homestead and Pre- 
emption laws, and can be taken by 
ACTUAL SETTLERS, ONLY. 

An opportunity never before presented for securing homes 
near  yreat Railroad with all the conveniences of an old settled 
country, New edition ot descriptive pamphlets with maps, now 
ready and sent free to all parts of the United States, Canada and 
Europe. Address— 

O. F. DAVIS, Land Commissioner, 


U. P. R. R. Co., Omaba Neb. 











Howes & Macy, 
Luther Kountze, 








cee i BONDS 
FOR SALE ome 
7 ST. LOUIS AND SOUTH-EASTERN 
CHOICE RAILWAY, 
CITY & COUNTY BONDS (ILLINOIS AND INDIANA.) 
Payne SUBSCRIPTIONS, $1,800,000; MORTGAGE, $16,000 PER 
LENG! os ALREADY SULD. | B0AD hd. pn ang 
10 PER CENT. & OVER, tom 91 MILES COMPLETED AND HANDSOMELY EQUIP. 


FREE FROM ALL TAXES, 

Authorized by the Legislature, and confirmed by a large 
vote of the People at Elections held for that purpose. All 
of a high order and first-class Securities of undoubted cha- 
racter. Interest and Principal payable in the City of New 
York. Suitable for Permanent, Safe, and Profitable Invest- 
ments. For Sale at a large Reduction below Par for the 
present only. 

Real Valuation ot Property, - - $41,800,000 
Whole Indebtedness only 650,00¢ 
GOVERNMENT AND OTHER SHOURITIES. 
Received in Exchange at the Best Rates, and Borés Pur- 
chased by out-of-town Residents sent by Exprees :ee ot 

Charge. 
Trustees, Executors of Estates, Capitalists, and others 
secking Reliable Investments are Purchasing these Loans. 


ALBERT H. NICOLAY, 


BANKER, STOCKBROKER & AUCTIONEER, 
No. 43 Pine Street, N. Y. 


N.B.—First-class Investment Securities, Paying Large 
Rates of Interest, a Specialty with this House for many 


years. 


HOME 


‘NSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK, 


Office, No. 136 Broadway. 


CASH CAPITAL.... ooveevcceccccccoccce «+ ----82,500,00C 00 
Ps ces cnssccsincrcececsesccesccs ereeccccccocce 4,578,008 02 
LIABILITIES...... Ce vcccccccccccecceces cocccceses 199,668 71 


ABSTRACT OF THE 
THIRTY-FIFTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, 


SHOWING THE 
Condition of the Company on the first day of January, 
1871, 


ASSETS: 
Cash, balance in Bank.... 


steecceesccececceceeccess $174,478 68 
Bonds and Mortgages, being first lien on Real Es- 


CEO. . cccccccccccccscccecccccsoeccecccccccccsocces 1,887,615 09 
Loans on Stocks, payable on demand ............ - 29, 
United States Stocks (market value) .. ..... eseees 1,380,937 50 


State and Municipal Stocks und Bonds (market val- 


i cicbnce wie ep enenbsnnnt 064000eecnseseees eeoes 390 
Bank Stocks (market value)...... penbiaatonmeies 133,425 00 
Intere,t due Ist January, 1871............. soesecse 48,256 83 
Balance in hanas of Agents.............eseeeeeeeee 66,769 47 
Bills Receivable (tor Premiums on Inland Riske, 

Selinek aint ekiink mNmeriedh btn sacneeenese 9,096 


Other Property, Miscellaneous Items.............. 
Premiums due and uncollected on Policies issned 
at this office......cccccccce nance pineiwawed name 6,427 25 





Steamer Magnet and Wrecking Apparatus 28,085 77 
DT Gnndiesdebie aavkeessubanees os oese 1,500 00 
Government Stamps on hand......... eecvece eocccee 49 25 

TOTAL......... he eR ec ee le see «$6,578,008 02 


LIABILITIES: 
Claims tor Losses outstanding on 1st geneeez, =. - $199,368 71 


Due Stockholders on account of 32d and 
GE inch. n0sa-cete sececess cove 


botodubile datas $199,668 71 


THE DIRECTORS HAVE THIS DAY DECLAKED A SEMI- 
ANNUAL DIVIDEND OF 


FIVE PER CENT., 
payable eon demand, free of Government Tax. 
CHAS. J, MARTIN, President. 


J. H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 
New York, January 10, 1871. 


THE BEST INVESTMENT 


IN THE MARKET! 
FIRST MORTGAGE 
CONVERTIBLE 7 PER CENT. COLD 





PED. DAILY RECEIPTS, from $500 to $1,400 PER DaY. 
THE SHORTEST AND BEST POSSIBLE LINE BETWEEN 
ST. LOUIS (the largest city in the West), and NASHVILLE 
(the largest in Tennessee), ST. LOUIS and EVANSVILLE 
(the secoud in Indiana), 8ST. LUUIS and LOUISVILLE (the 
largest in Kentucky); running through an old thickly settled 
and highly productive region, and COMMANDING, WITHOUT 
COMPETIYVION, THE BKST FREIGTING BUSINESS IN 
THE WEST. 

The inexhaustible Salt Wells of Gallatin County, and the valu- 
able Iron and Lead deposits of 8. E. Illinoia, are tributary to 
this road, while the entire line is underlaid by the Illinois Coal- 
field, NOW YIELDING FROM NINE TO THIRTY MILLION 
TUNS PER SQUARE MILE. 

THe COAL-CARRYING BUSINE#SS ALONE IN THREE YEARS WILL 
PAY THE INTEREST ON THE ENTIRE COST OF THE KoaD. 


FOR SALE BY 


CEORCE OPDYKE & CO., 
25 NASSAU ST. 


Musical Boxes 


JUST RECEIVED,! 

A SPLENDID ASSORTMENT OF BEAUTIFUL MUSIC- 
BOXES, INCLUDING EVERY STYLE, AT PRICES Tu SUIT 
THE RESOURCES OF ALL. FANCY SURPRISE 
MUSICAL BOXES, IN VAKIOUS 8TYLES, AT THE 
MUSICAL BOX HEADQUARTERS. 

Mm. J. Paililard & GCo., No. 680 Broadway. 


OME EVERY HOUR OF THE DAY, 
AND WE WILL SELL YOU 
ILLUSTRATED GIFT BOOKS, 











— - Es 


————___________ ——— B 
begat DR. SIGESMOND, Surgeon Dentist to the Woman’s| OH{LDREN’S PICTURE TOY BOOKS, 


AND 
A FINE LOT OF JUVENILE BOOKS, 
IN GREAT VARIETY, CHEAP, AT 
THE NASSAU-ST. “CHEAP BOOKSTORE.” 


M. DOOLADY, Agent, 98 Nassau St. 


Hospital, is the inventor of Artificial Teeth without 
Pietes or Clasps. Can be inserted permanently with- 
ears. The most 


out extracting any roots. Warranted twenty 

painful decayed teeth or stumps restored by filling or buildin 

Wi to natural shape and color without pain, at 63 EAS 
INTH 8T., between University Place and Brosdway. 


IBLES AND PRAYER BOOKS, 


00} the Native Roots and Herbs of Califo 


THE CREAT MEDICAL DISCOVERY 
DR. J. WALKER’S CALIFORNIA 


VINEGAR BITTERS. 
More than 500,000 o., 





Made of Poor Rum, WHIsksy, Proor Spirits and Rervuss Li- 


300 00 | QUORS doctored, spiced and sweetened to please the taste, called 


* Tonics,’ ‘ Appetizers,’ ‘ Restorers,’ &c., that lead the tippler 
on to drunkenness and ruin, but are a true medicine, made from 
Free from all Alcoho- 
lic Stimulants. They 

A ae hg re ad a ; 
rator of the System, carrying o poisonous matter and restor- 
ing the blood to a healthy condition. No 


and the yital organs wasted beyond the point of repair. 


sia, or Indigestion, Bilious, Remittent ana Intermittent Fevers, 
Diseases of the Blood, Liver, Kidneys and Bladder, these Bitters 
have been most successful. Such diseases are caus«d by Vitiated 
as which is generally produced by derangement of the Diges 
ve Organs. : 
Dyspzpsia or InpiGESsTION, Headache, Pain in the Shoulders, 
Gens, Tightness of the Chest, Dizziness, Sour Eructations of 
the homeck Bad Taste in the Mouth, Bilious Attacks, Palpita- 
tion of the Heart, Infiammation of the Lu Pain in the regions 
ot the ay , and a hundred other symptoms, are the 


ba tay ts) cy 

They invigorate the stomach, and stimulate the torpid Jiver 

and bowels, which render them of unequalled efficacy in cleans- 

ing the blood of all impurities, and imparting new life and vigor 

to the whole system. 

For Sxix Diszasss, Eruptions, Tetter, Salt Rhuem, Blotches, 

Spots, samate, Postules, Boils, Garban es, Ring- Worms, Scald 
ead, Soar Eyes, Erysipelas, Itch, &curts, Discolorations of the 

Skin, Humors and Tieosees of the Skin, of whatever name or na- 

ture, are literally dug up and carried out of the system in a short 


the most incredulous of their curative effect. 


bursting through the 
it when you find it obstructed and sl in the veins; cleanse 
it when it is foul, and your feelings teli you when. Keep the 

lood pure and the health o! the system will follow. 

Pin, Taps and other Worms, lurking in the system of so many 
thousands, are effectually destroyed and removed. 

J. WALKER, Proprietor. 

R. H. McDonald & Co., Druggists and General Agents, San 
Francisco, Cal., and 32 and 34 Commerce street, New York. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS AND DBALERS. 


TIFFANY & CO., 


Union Square, 


DIAMOND MERCHANTS. 


Extra large simgle stones. Fine 
matched stones. Diamond and 
Gem Jeweiry—a larger stock than 
ever betore offered. 


DIAMONDS BOUCHT. 


“A CRAND PRIZE DISTRIBUTION, 

Under the auspices of a Committee composed of the following 
Gentlemen : 

Hon. Henry Smith, Hon. Owen W. Brennan, General Henry 

A. Barnum, John McB. Davidson, William R. Travers, Hon. 

Thomas C. Field, in aid of the 


UNION HOME AND SCHOOL FOR SOLDIERS’ AND 
SAILORS’ ORPHANS, 


Now under the management of Mrs. Judge Charles P. Daly, 
will take place at J. McB. Davidson’s, 581 Broapwar, as soon 
as the lis's are filled, due notice of which will be given to the 


able. 
“ 200 PRIZES VALUED AT $8,000. 
One Thousand Tickets at $10 Each. 
Among the prizes are 15 stone Diamond , 1¢ karats; fine 
plement and Enamel Gold Hunting Lady’s Watch, with 18- 
karat Geneva Leontine, in velvet casket; 1 Solitaire Diamond 
Ring, about 13¢ karat ; $100 in Greenbacks : 1 Solitaire Diamond 
Pin, about 1 karat; fine Diamond and Enamel Gold Hunting 
Lady’s Watch ; 1 8-Diamond and Emerald Cluster Ring; Lady’s 
Diamond and Enzsmel Gold Hunting Watch ; 1 5-stone Diamond 
Ring, elaborately set; 1 Diamond and Enamel Lady’s Gold 
Watch ; 1 very fine 3-stone Diamond Ring ; $100 in Greenbacks ; 
1 Diamond and Enamel Lady’s Gold Watch ; very brilliaxt Solli- 
teire Diamond Ring; Diamond and Enamel Lady’s Watch; 1 
Solitaire Diamond Ring; Lady’s Diamond and Emerald Gold 
Watch ; 1 Solitaire Diamond Pin; 1 fine Emerald Watch, ladies’ 
size; 1 Enameled Gold Hunting Lady’s Watch; 1 Diamond 
Ring ; 50 fine Gold and Enamel Ladies’ and Gents’ Hunting 
Watches, Gold, Jet, Onyx, Carbuncle and Coral Sete; Pins and 
Earrings; Gold Chains for Ladies and Gents ; Bracelets, Seal 
Rings, &c. These prizes are on exhibition at J. McB. David- 
son’s, 581 Broadway, where tickets can be bad and full particu- 
lars given. 
We earnestly ho 
once contribute to 











our patriotic and liberal citizens will at 
most worthy charity. 


J.McB. DAVIDSON, Treas, 











Hzwry SmitH, Ckairman Com. 


For Inflammatory avd Chronic Rheumatism and Gout, Dyspep- = 
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are the GREAT BLOOD PUR.¥IER and 
rfect Renovator and Invigo- © 


reon can take these © 
71] Bitters according to direction and remain Jong unwell, provided 
the bones are not destroyed by mineral poison or other means, — 
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time by the use of these Bitters. One bottle in such cases will con- F 


the Vitiated Blood whenever you find its impurities q 
skin in Pimples, Eruptions or sores; cleanse — 
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